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: T H E 
DEA U TIE 
OF 
NATURE and ART 
DISPLAYED, 
IN A 


' TOUR through the WORLD. 


CHAP. Il. PART II. Continued. 


SECT. V. 


Curious Remains of Antiquity in Perha, with a 
ſummary View of the moſt extraordinary Rævo- 
lutians among the Inhabitants. 


REMAINS ff ANTIQUITY. 


HE principal remains of antiquity 
in Perſia — the famous — of 
Perſepolis, a city which was the 
reſidence of the antient Kings of 
tet Perſia, and was ſcarce inferior to 
| city in the world in ſplendor and magniſi- 
; cence. The wealth of it is evident by the. 
1 * 
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E 
he had taken it, and given it vp to deſtroction, 
in revenge for the many cities of Greece which 


the Perfians had deſtroyed, and by the treafare 


he himſelf ſeized upon, which amounted to 


one hundred and twenty thouſand talents of 
gold and ſilver. The royal palace. was a 


ſtructure cf ſuch beauty and magnificence, that 
perhaps it was never exceeded by any. It ſtood 
on a rocky hill, and took up fifty acres of 
ground ; being ſurrounded, according wo Dio- 
dorus Sicutus, with a triple wall, the firſt of 
which was fixteen cubits high, the ſecond 
double that height, and the innermoſt fixty 


cubits, all built of marble. The palace itſelf 


was of a ſquare form, and on each ſide bad 
brazen gates. The halls and apartments of it 
were exceedingly fpacious and lofty, the walls 
of them adorned with noble ſculptures, ſome 
of which ſtill remain to teſtify its antient ſplen- 
dor ; and the cedar roofs ſhone with gold, 
| flilver, ivory, and other precious materials. The 
King's throne was of pure gold, embelliſked 
with pearls and precious ſtones ; and the furni- 
ture of the chambers was rich beyond deſcrip- 
tion, the bedſteads being of ſolid gold beſet 
with gems, and every thing elſe proportionably 
ſumptuous. It- glory however did but pro- 


cure its deftruQion, for at the great feaſt which 


Alexander held in it, he was perſuaded by 
'Thais, the Athenian courteſan, that it would 
be a noble exploit to burn fo fine a palace; 


which, being heated with wine, he readily 


agreed to, and himſelf led the way with a fre- 
brand. Thus this juperb palace, together with 
I | ; the 
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the city, which for ſeveral ages had been the 


ſeat of the Perſian monarchs, was ſoon reduced 


to a heap of ruins, which are ſtill to be ſeen 
about thirty miles to the north of Schiras, and 


carry evident tokens of its antient magnificence. . 


The lofty columns yet ſtanding declare che height 
ol the fallen roofs; and the ſtairs ſhew that the 
apartments they led to were much ſuperior to 
any thing in our modern palaces. Theſe 
magnificent remains 1 7 as in a kind of 
amphitheatre; ſurro 

a half moon, as if it were to embrace them: 
they are ſeated in a fine plain, that extends two 
leagues in breadth, and near forty leagues in 


ing mountains forming 


length. That ſuperb edifice has the walls of 
three of its ſides ſtill ſtanding. The front ex- 
tends 600 paces, from north to ſouth, and 300 
from eaſt to weſt; it is fituated at the foot of 
a mountain, antiently called the Royal Moun- 


tain, where an aſcent is formed between ſome 
' ſeattered rocks; beyond which there appear to 
| have been formerly ſome other buildings. 


The top of this edifice preſents to view a 
platform of 400 paces, extending from the 
middle of the front wall to the mountain ; and 
along three fides of this wall is carried on a 
pavement of two ſtones, joined together, eight 
feet broad: with reſpect to the height of the 


wall, it is in ſome places 24 feet. The ftones 


of the wall are black, harder than marble; 


| ſome of them finely poliſhed, and many of 


them of ſuch an amazing fize, that it is diffi. 
4 3 cult 


_ EI 
cult to conceive how ſuch prodigious maſſes 
were raiſed. 3285 | 


The principal ſtair-caſe is placed between the 
middle of the front and the northern end of the 
edifice ; it conſiſts of two flights of ſteps, that 
wind off from each other to the diftance of 
42 feet at the bottom : theſe ſteps are only 
four inches high, and fourteen in breadth ; 
there are 55 of theſe ſteps on the northern fide, 
and 53 on the ſouth; and there are ſeveral 
others under ground, that have been covered 
over by length of time, as well as part of the 
wall, which riſes 44 feet 11 inches high in the 
front. At the bottom of theſe two flights of 
ſteps is a fingle flight extending 51 feet 4 inches 
from one to the other; from thence the two {! 
flights are carried off from each other, and re- 
turn back from the center, at an equal diſtance 
from the extreme parts of the top; and above 
theſe flights is a pavement of large ftones, and 
another fingle flight of ſteps ſeventy-five feet in 
width anſwering to that at the bottom, and 
leading up to the grand entrance of the edifice. ' 
This ſtair-caſe has a very fine and ſingular ef- 
fect, anſwerable to the magnificent remains of 
the reſt of the building. | 


On aſcending the upper ſteps, the ſpeRator 
ſees before him, at the diſtance of 42 feet from 
the front wall of the ſtair-caſe, two grand por- 
tals, and as many columns. On the inſide, 
upon a kind of pilafter, on each hand, is 
a large figure in baſſo relie vo, which 2 


ES 
ſome reſemblance to the Sphynx. Each figure 
is twenty-two feet from the fore to the hinder 


| legs, and 14 feet and an half high. The faces 
of th 


eſe animals are broken off, and their bodies 
much damaged; but what is moſt extraordinary 
is, the breaſt and fore part project from the 
pilaſter. Indeed, it is impoſſible to know what 


' theſe figures thus mutilated were deſigned to 


repreſent. On the upper part of theſe pilaſters 
are characters, which, from their ſmallneſs and 
elevation, it is impoſlible to diſtinguiſh. The 
two columns that appear between the portals 
are the leaſt damaged of all, particularly with 
reſpe& to their capitals, and the other orna- 
ments of their upper parts : but the baſes are 
entirely covered over with earth. They are 
15 feet in circumference, and riſe to the height 
54 feet. 


At the diftance of 52 feet ſouth of the ſame 
2 is a large baſon for water, cut out of a 
plc ſtone, 20 feet long, and 17 feet 5 inches 
in breadth ; and raiſed three feet and an half 
above the ſurface of the floor. Proceeding 
ſouthward from the portals already deſcribed, 
you ſee two other flights of ſteps, reſembling 
the former ; the one to the eaſt, the other to 
the weſt. On the upper part, the wall is em- 
belliſhed with foliage, and the repreſentation of 
a lion rending a bull, in baſſo relievo, much 
larger than life. From hence extends a wall 
45 feet in length, beyond the lower part 
of the ſtair-caſe; and there is an interval of 
67 feet, extending to the weſtern front, which 
| CQ.- 
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correſponds with the other, and has three ranges 
of figures, one over the other, with a lion 
tearing an aſs, that has a horn projecting from 
the forcheadz and between theſe animals and 
rows of figures, is a ſquare filled with antique 
characters, the uppermoſt of which are defaced. 
On the other fide of the ſtairs are three ranges 
of ſmall figures ; but thoſe in the upper row are 
only viſible from the waiſt downwards ; theſe 
figures are only two feet nine inches high, and 
the wall, which is five feet three inches in 
height, has an extent of 98 fect. 


On the top of the ſteps laſt deſcribed, is an 
entrance into an open place paved with large 
Kones, whoſe breadth is equal to the diſtance 
from the ſtair-caſe to the fiſt columns, which 
cComprehends the ſpace of 22 feet 2 inches. 
Theſe columns are diſpoſed into two ranges, 


each of which conſiſts of fix pillars, but none 


of them are entire. At the diſtance of 70 feet 


$ inches, there we:e formerly fix rows of other 
Lars, each row conſiſting of fix : theſe thirty- 

pillars were likewiſe 22 feet 2 inches diſtant 
from each other, but only ſeven of them are 
now entire : howcver all the baſes of the others 
are ſtanding. 


At the diſtance of 70 feet 8 inches from theſe 
rows of columns, on the weſt, towards the 
ſront of the ſtair-caſe, were once twelve other 
columns in two ranges, each of which con- 
tained fix, but only five are now remaining : 
the ground is covered wita the fragments of 

| columus ; 
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eolomns ; and the ornaments that ferved for 
their capitals, between which are pieces of 
ſculpture repreſenting camels on their knees. 
On the top of one of theſe columns is a com- 
partment repreſenting camels in the fame 
poſture. 


On advancing towards the eaſt you are pre- 
ſented with a view of ſeveral ruins, conſiſting 
of portals, paſſages, and windows : the inſides 
of the portals are adorned with figures in baſs 
relief: theſe ruins extend go paces from eaſt to 
welt, and 125 from north to ſouth ; and are 
60 paces both from the columns and the moun- 
tains. In the middle of theſe ruins the earth is 
covered with 76 broken columns, nineteen of 
which ſtill their entablature ; their ſhafts 
are formed of four pieces beſides the baſe and 
2 — At the diſtance of 118 feet from theſe 
columns to the ſouth, is an edifice that riſes. 
higher than any other part of the ruins, from 
its being ſituated on a hill, The front wall, 
A high on that ſide, 
is compoſed of a range of tones, ſome of 
which are Abt der Fw and the wall ex- 
tends 113 feet from eaſt to weſt, but has neither 
figures or any other ornaments : however, in 
the middle of the front are the ruins of a double 
ſtair-caſe, on the ſides of which are ſeveral 
figures: the reſt of the building was chiefly 
compoſed of large and ſmall portals, and is en- 
tirely deſtroyed. The la of thefe portals 
15 five feet wide, and five feet two inches deep, 


Among the reft, two panals appear to the 
north, 
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north, with three niches or windows walled up- 
Under theſe portals are the figure of a man 


and two women down to the knees: for their 
legs are covered with the earth that is raiſed 


inſt them: under the other gate is the figure 


of a man holding a lion by the mane. To the 
ſouth 1s a portal and four open windows, each 
of which are five feet nine inches wide, and 
eleven in height, including the corniche ; their 
depth is equal to that of the grand portals. 
The two fides of this gate are carved with the 
figure of a man having ſomething on his head 
relembling a tiara. He is accompanied by two 
women, one of whom holds an umbrella over 
his head. On the infide, three niches are 
covered with antient Perſian characters. 


There are two other gates to the weſt that are. 


not covered ; within one of theſe is the figure 


graſps a horn in his forehead, while with his 
right he plunges a dagger into his belly. On 
the other ſide, the figure of another man claſps 
the horn with his right, and ſtabs the beaſt with 
his left. The ſecond portal has the figure of a 
man carved in the ſame manner, with a winged 
deer that has a horn in his forehead. 


Behind this edifice are the ruins of another, 


which exceed it in length by 38 feet. It has 


alſo niches and windows, the former of which 
are cut out of ſingle ſtones. A little to the 
ſouth is a double Right of ſteps ſeparated by 
walls, embelliſhed with ſmall figures 9 fo- 
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of a man fighting a bull ; with his left be: | 
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| liage; farther to the ſouth are ſubterranean 


' | paſlages which appear to have been the re- 
mains of an aqueduct; till farther to the ſouth, 


are the remains of another edifice, which ex- 
tend 160 feet from north to ſouth, and 191 


from eaſt to weſt. Ten portals belonging to 


it are ſtill to be ſeen; together with ſeven 
windows and forty encloſures that were former- 
ly covered with rooms. In the middle are the 


| baſes of thirty-ſix columns in fix ranges, and 


the ground is covered with large ſtones, under 
which were aqueducts. 


There antiently ſtood another ſtructure to 
the weſtward of the laſt mentioned building. 
On the ruins of the wall, which ſtill riſes near 
two feet above the pavement, are cut the fi 
of men in baſſo relievo, each repreſented with 
a lance. The ground encloſed by this wall 
contains a number of round ſtones, that were 
the baſes of columns. On the eaft fide of theſe 
 laft ruins are the remains of a beautiful ſtair- 
| caſe, ſixty feet in length, reſembling that of 
| the front wall: but though moſt of the ſteps 
are deſtroyed by time, the wall that ſeparates 
| the two flights is ſtill eight feet in height, and 
| adorned with characters and figures almoſt as 
dig as the life. Columns were formerly diſ- 
poſed between this edifice and the other laſt 
mentioned: among theſe ruins are four por- 
tals, each adorned on the inſide with the figure 
of a man, and two women holding an umbrella 
over his head, | 
| A little 
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A little to the north of theſe two laſt edifices, 


are two portals with their pilaſters, on one of 
which is the figure of a man and two women, 
one of whom holds an umbrella over his head. 
Above theſe women is a ſmall figure with 


wings, which are expanded to the fides of the | 
rtico. Over the ſecond figure a man is ſeated | 


in a chair, with a ſtaff in his hand, and another 
ſtands behind him with his right hand upon 
the chair. A ſmall figure above holds a circle 


in his left hand, and points to ſomething in hi: 


right. Under this are three ranges of 


figures, all of which have their hands lifted * 


up; and over the third pilafter which remains, 
two women hold an umbrella over the head of 
a man. The earth is alſo covered with frag · 
ments of columns and other antiquities. | 


From hence you proceed to the laſt ryins of 
the ſtructures, on the mountain. On the ſouth | 
| fide are two s, under each of which a 


man is ſeated in a chair, with a ſtaff in his | 


right hand, and in his left a kind of vaſe. | 


Behind him is another figure, which holds 
ſomething on his head like the tail of a ſea- 
horſe, and has a linen cloth in his right hand. | 
Below are three rows of figures wath lifted 
hands, four in the firſt, and hve in each of the 
other two rows. Above this are ſeveral orna- 
mental ranges of foliage, the loweſt of which | 


is intermixed with ſmall lions, and the higheſt | 


with oxen : over theſe ornaments is a little 
winged figere, which holds in his left hard 
ing that reſembles a ſmall glaſs, and} 
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Makes a fignal with his right. Theſe portals 
are ornamented with ra other figures, of 
which a deſcription might be tedious. 


There are two antient tombs of the Kings 


near the mountain, one to the north, and the 


other to the ſouth, both of them hewn out of 
the rock, and both noble fragments of anti- 


unity. Their fronts are covered with figures 


and other ornaments ; the form of both is near- 
ly the ſame, and therefore a deſcription of that 
to the north will be ſufficient. That part of 
the romb on which the figures are carved is 
forty feet wide; the height is almoſt equal to- 


the width below, and the rock extends on each 


fide to the diſtance of fixty paces. Below, 
a range of four columns ſupport the entablature 
on their capitals, each of which is compoſed of 
the heads of two oxen, as far as the breaſt, 
with the fore legs bent on the top of each co- 
lumn. The gate, which is ſurrounded with 


ornaments, is placed between two of theſe co- 


lumns in the middle, but is at preſent almoi} 


cloſed up. Above the columns arc the cor- 
niche and entablature, adorned with eighteen 
ſmall lions in baſs relief, nine on each fide, 
advancing towards the middle, where there is 
a ſmall ornament reſembling a vaſe. Above 
the lions are two ranges of fi almoſt as 
large as the life, fourteen in each range, armed, 

lifring up their hands, as if to lupport the 


| building above them; and on the fide is an or- 


nament ſomewhat in the form of a pillar, with 
the head of ſore animal. that has only one 
Vor. XI. B ' horn. 
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horn. Above this is another corniche orna- 
mented with leaves. On the left hand, where 
the wall projects, are three rows of niches one 
above each other, each of them containing two 
figures armed with lances, and three others on | 
the fide armed in the ſame manner. There 
are likewiſe two on the right fide, with their 
left hands placed on their beards, and the right 
on their body. On the fide of theſe are three 
others in the ſame diſpoſition as thoſe on the 
other fide. At ſome diſtance below, and be- 
tween theſe figures and an ornament that has 
ſome diſtant reſemblance of a round pillar, 
there is another figure on each fide, very much 
impaired. Above on three ſteps ſtands a figure 
that has the air of a King pointing at ſome- 
thing with his right hand, and holding a kind 
of bow in his left. Before him is an altar, on 
which an offering is made, from whence the 
flames are repreſented aſcending. Above this 
altar appears the moon; and it is ſaid, that 
there was once a ſun behind the figure, but 
nothing of it is now to be ſeen. In the middle, 
and above all this, appears a ſmall myſtic 
figure, that is alſo to be ſeen in ſeveral parts of 
the other buildings. 
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Two leagues from theſe ruins is a place | 
called Noxi Ruſtan, where there are four tombs 
of perſons of eminence among the antient Per- 
fians, that much reſemble thoſe of Perſepolis; 
only they are cut much higher in the rock. 
This place receives its name from one Ruſtan, 
whole figure is there carved to perpetuate his 

memory. | 
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memory. He is faid to have been a potent 
prince of an immenſe ſtature; for it is pre- 


| tended, that he was forty cubits high; and, 


according to ſome ridiculous tradition, he is 
ſaid to have lived 1113 years. 


The tombs have their baſes eighteen feet 
above the ſurface of the cauſeway, and riſe 
above four times that height; and the rock is 
twice as high as the tombs, which are fixty feet 
wide in the middle. Under each tomb is a 
ſeparate table, filled with large figures in low 
relief; and on two of theſe tables are ſome 
traces of men fighting on horſeback. Between 
theſe tombs are three other tables, covered with 
figures, among which is a man on horſeback, 
preceded by rwo others, and followed by a 
third, which is almoſt defaced ; there are alſo 
ſome figures in the ſpace between the two laſt 
works, and three under the third, two of which 


| hold out their hands to each other: one of 


theſe is a woman, and both of them are half 
buried in the earth. | | 


Theſe tombs poſſeſs an extent of two hun- 
dred and eighty paces, and at fixty paces 
diſtant from firſt of them, there 1: a little 
ſquare building. The figure of a man on 
horſeback between the two tombs, and in the 
middle of the fourth niche, has his hair ſhaped 
according to our mode, with a crown upon his 
head, and a pointed bonnet rifing above it. 
He is drefled after the Roman manner, and has 
a large ſword by his _ with the hilt in — 
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left band ; his right is nted to a perſon. 
before him; the third gure, which is alſo 
dreſſed in the Roman manner, opens his hands 
like a ſuppliant. 

Three fi E on the ſide 
af the third towb, and two of them have their 
ne That in 
the middle, which is on horſeback, repreſents 
Ruſtan in a Roman dreſs; he has likewiſe a 
bonnet, and an arnament like a 1 
flowing hair, a large beard, and hi 


figyre of a woman, with flowing hair, and a 
crown, dreſſed like a Pallas, and ſupporting 
of her drapery with her left hand. The 
kgure repreſents a military man with a tiara on 
his head, and his left hand graſping the hilt of 
3 : the * — is an imper- 

appearance of figures fighting on horſe · 
back, All theſe are carved in the rock. 


On the weſtern fide of this mountain, at 
200 paces diſtance, are two tables with fi 


preſents two men on horſeback, one of wham 
4 of which the other has qui 
the 


Noxi Ruftan, evidently appears to be the tomb 
made by Darius Hyſtaſpes, from its exaQtly 
correſponding with the 2 given of it 
by Cteſias, in bis hiſtory of Perſia, after He- 
rodotus; and with that of DNigdorus Siculus. 


on the hilt of his ſword. Before him is the | 


likewiſe cut in the rock. That to the left re- 


Id. The tomb ſaid to have been af | 
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REVOLUTIONS and eber MEMORABLE 
EVENTS. 


PER SI A conſtituted part of the firſt mo- 


narchy, called the Aſſyrian Empire, of which 
Nimrod, or his fon Belus, or Baal; is ſaid ro 
have been the founder, about 209 years after 
the flood; and the time elapſed from the foun- 
dation of the Aſſyrian Empire to the reign of 
Sardanapalus, the laſt of that race of Kings, is 
generally ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 1450 years. 


Sardanapalus is repreſented as having ſurpaſſed 


all his predeceſſors in effeminacy, luxury, and 
cowardice ; at _ 1 — governor of 
Media, being provoked, a conſpiracy 
againſt him; and having been joined by Be. 
lefis ernor of Babylon, and ſeveral. other 
princes, took the field againſt the 
peror, who was defeated and pu to 
the gates of Nineveh, wherein he ſhut himſelf 
wp, in hopes the rebels would never be able to 
take fo well fortified a city. It had been more- 
over declared by an antient oracle, that Nine- 
veh could never be taken, unleſs the river, 
upon which it ſtood, became its enemy. This 
oracle buoyed up Sardanapalus, becauſe he 
conkdered an event of that kind as impoſſible : 
bat when he ſaw, that the Tigris, by a violent 
mundation, had ihrown down twenty ſtadia of 
the city wall, and by that means opened a 
ſſage to the enemy, he concluded himſelf 
Pa : he reſolved however to die in ſuch a man- 
ner as, according to his opinion, fhould beſt 
3 3 cancel 
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cancel the infamy of his ſcandalous and effe- 
minate life: he therefore ordered a pile of 
wood to be made in his palace, and ſetting fire 
to it, burnt himſelf, his eunuchs, his women, 
and his treaſures, which conſiſted, according 
to moſt of the antient hiſtorians, of a ſum that 
exceeds all credibility. 


After the death of Sardanapalus, about the 
year of the world 3257, Arbaces uſurped the 
dominions of Media and Perfia ; Belochus, or 
Phul, aſſumed the government of Babylonia 
and Chaldea; Thilgamus, or Ninus the Second, 
reigned in Nineveh and the adjacent provinces ; 
and the other conſpirators uſurped the ſove- 
reignty of the reſt of the provinces of the Aſly- 
rian empire, and became independent ſove- 
reigns. 


pays ade, bas EP BZ 


Belochus; or Beleſis, ie tre with Nabo- 


naſſar, from whoſe reign began the famous 
_ aſtronomical ha at Babylon, called from 
him the æra of Nabonaſſar. In Scripture, he 
is called Balladan ; he reigned twelve years, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſ\n Merodach Balla- 
dan. This is the prince who ſent ambaſſadors 
to King Hezekiah, to congratulate him on the 
recovery of his health. After him, there reigned 


nnr 


ſeveral other Kings at Babylon, with whoſe 


hiſtory we are entirely unacquainted : but the 


firſt King of Nineveh, after the diſſolution of 


the Aſſyrian monarchy, was Ninus the Second, 


called Tiglath Pileſer, to whom Ahaz, King of | 
Judah, being attacked by the Kings oi Syria 


and 
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and Iſrael, ſent great part of the treaſures of 


the temple which he had robbed, to purchaſe 
his friendſhip and aſſiſtance, promiſing, at the 
ſame time, to become his vaſſal, to pay 


him tribute. 


The King of Nineveh finding fo favourable 


an opportunity of adding Syria and Paleſtine to 


his empire, readily accepted the propoſal ; and, 
advancing that way with a numerons army, de- 
feated Rezin, King of Syria, took the city of 
Damaſcus, and put an end to the kingdom 
erected there by the Syrian. From thence he 
marched againſt Phacza, and took all that be- 
longed to the kingdom of Iſrael beyond Jordan, 
or in Galilee: but he made Ahaz pay dear for 
his protection and aſſiſtance, exacting of him 
ſuch exorbitant ſums of money, that, for the 
payment of them, he was obliged not only to 
part with his own treaſure, but to take all the 
old and filver that remained in the temple. 
hus the alliance ſerved only to drain the 
kingdom of Judah, and to bring into its neigh- 
bourhood the powerful Kings of Nineveh. 


Sabachus the Ethiopian, whom the Scrip- 
ture calls So, having made himſelf maſter 
of Egypt, Hoſea, King of Samaria, entered 
into an alliance with him; hoping, by that 
means, to ſhake off the Aſſyrian yoke. To 


this end he withdrew his dependance upon 


Salmanaſar, King of Nineveh, refuſing to pay 
him any further tribute, or make him the utual 
preſents ; upon which Salmanaſar marched 

- bs againſt 
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againſt him with a | army; and, aſtet 
having ſubdued all the plain country, ſhut him 
up in Samaria, where he kept him cloſely be- 
— 1 three years; at the end of which be 
the city, loaded Hoſea with chains, threw 


him in priſon for the reſt of his days, carried 


away the people captive, and planted them in 
Media; and thus was the kingdom of Iſrael, 
or of the ten tribes, deſtroyed in the year of the 


world 3269, about 250 years after its ſeparation 


from the kingdom of Judah. 


Salmanaſar, dying after a reign of fourteen 
years, was ſucceeded by his ſon Sennacherib, 


called alſo Sargon in Scripture. As ſoon as 


this prince mounted the throne, he renewed the 
demand of the tribute exacted by his father 
from Hezekiah ; and, upon his refuſal, he de- 
clared war againſt him, and invaded Judea with 
a numerous army; King Hezekiah, defirqus 


of peace upon a 2 ſent the Aﬀyrian | 


King both the treaſures of the temple and his 
own, to appeaſe him ; notwithſtanding which, 
Sennacherib ftill continued the war, and took 
all the ſtrong places of Judah, except Jeruſa- 
lem, which alſo was reduced to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity, At this very juncture, Sennacherib, 


being informed that Tirhakah, King of Ethio- 


pia, in conjunction with the King of Egypt, 
were advancing to the relief - 


marched to meet the confederate Kings ; and 


having defeated them, returned to the fiege of 
Jeruſalem: but in one fingle night, 185,000 
men of his army periſhed by the ſword of a 

deſtroying 


Jeruſalem, 
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angel ; after which the Aſſyrian 
King was obliged to return to his own country, 
with the miſerable remnant of his army, co- 
vered with ſhame and confufion ; ſoon after 
which his two eldeſt ſons conſpired againit him, 
and killed him in the temple of Niſroch his 
god, in the year of the world 3323. 


The two eldeſt ſons of Sennacherib, being 
obliged, after this parricide, to fly into Arme- 
nia, left the kingdom to Eſarhaddon, their 

brather; and the royal family of Ba- 
becoming extin&, there was an inter- 
regnum of eight years, full of troubles and 
commotions, of which Eſarhaddon taking ad- 
vantage, made himſelf maſter of Babylon ; and 
having reunited Syria and Paleſtine to the Aſ- 
fyrian empire, he entered the land of Iſrael, 
and carried away all the inhabitants captive, 
into Aſſyria, an inconſiderable number 
that eſcaped his purſuit ; and that the country 
wht not become a deſart, he ſent colonies of 
people, taken out of the countries 
beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities 
of Samarja. He likewiſe defeated Manaſich, 


Joe of Jude ; and, having taken him priſo- 


ſent him in chains to Babylon; but he 
aſterwards obtained his liberty, and returned 
w Jeruſalem. 


Eſarhaddon, after a reign of thirty-nine years 
over the Aſſyrians, and thirteen over the Baby- 
lonians, was ſucceeded by his ſon Saoſduchinus, 
who is called in Scripture — | 

which 


[22] | 

which name was common to the Kings of Ba- 
bylon ; and to diſtingniſh him from the reſt, he 
was called Nebuchodonoſor the Firſt. He was 


fucceeded by his ſon Saracus, againſt whom Na- 


bopolaſſar the general of his armies raiſed a re- 
bellion, and in the year of the world 3378, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Babylon, over which he 
reigned one and twenty years; and then enter- 
ing into an alliance with Cyaxares, King of 
the Medes, they united their forces, and took 
the city of Nineveh by ſtorm, Saracus the King 
being killed during the fiege. Nineveh was 
entirely deſtroyed ; and the city of Babylon 
now became the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, 
of which Nabopolaſſar was acknowledged ſo- 
vereign, in the year of the world 338;. 


the — — Nabopolaſſar, entered 
at owin 0 en 
into 22 412 his 
confederate. At the head of this alliance was 
Necho, King of Egypt, who ſubdued Syria 
and Paleſtine, a pron ** the Eu- 
phrates; upon whi laſſar, now grown 
old, allociited his ſon 1 1 eg ng * = 
him in the government, im at 
head of a formidable army to oppoſe Necho. 
This prince defeated Necho's army near the 
Euphrates, and marching towards Syria and 
Paleſtine, reunited thoſe provinces to his do- 
minions : he likewiſe entered Judea, beſieged 
and took Jeruſalem, and cauſed King Jehoia- 
kim to be put in irons, with a defign to have 
carried him to Babylon ; but being —_ 
with 
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„with his afſliction, he reſtored him to his throne 
in the year of the world 3398. Great numbers 


of the Jews, and among the reſt ſome children 


of the royal family, were carried captives » 
Babylon, whither all the treaſures of the King 


palace, and a part of the ſacred veſſels of | 
temple, were alſo ſent. 


In ay ear of the world 3399, died Nabo- 
polaſſar. King of Babylon, ae having reigned 
one and twenty years; and upon the news of 
his death, bis fon 8 ſet out ſor 
Babylon. In the fourth year of his reign, he 
had a dream, at which he was greatly terrified, 
though he could not call it again to mind; 

upon which he conſulted the wile men and di- 
viners of his kingdom, requiring them to make 
known to him the ſubſtance of his dream. 

They all anſwercd, that it was beyond the 
reach of their art to divine the dream itſelf ; 


and that the utmoſt they could do was to give 


him the interpretation of his dream, when he 


| had made it known to them; upon which the 


King, falling into a violent rage, condemned 
them all to die. Daniel, 1 Jew, 
and three of his companions, 


in the ſentence, as ranked among the © iſe men, 


deſired to be introduced to the King, to whom 
he revealed the ſubſtance of his dream, which 


convinced Nebuchadnezzar, that the God of 


the Iſraelites was the ſupreme Deity ; and he 


| advanced Daniel to the higheſt offices in the 
kingdom. 


In 


141 
In the mean time, Jehoiakim, King of the 
Jews, having revolted from the King of Baby- 
lon, a war commenced, in which the King of 
the — being killed, was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Jechonias, who was beſi in Jeruſalem 
by the Aſſyrian generals, until Nebuchadnez- 
zar himſelf arrived in the army, who ſoon after 
reduced the city, and plundered both the temple 


and the King's palace of their treaſures, and | 1 


ſent them away to Babylon, with all 
the golden veſſels remaining which Solomon 
had made for the uſe of the temple. He car- 
ried away likewiſe a vaſt number of captives, 


among whom was Jechonias, his mother and | 


his wives, with all the chief officers and great 
men of his kingdom, and ſet up Mattaniah, 
called otherwiſe Zedekiah, the uncle of jecho- 
nias, upon the throne of Judah, in the year of 
the world 3405. 


Zedekiah having alſo broke the oath of ſide- 
lity he had taken to Nebuchadnezzar, and 
made an alliance with the King of Egypt, Ne- 
| buchadnezzar laid fiege to Jeruſalem, defeated 


the Egyptians, who were marching to its relicf, 


and at length, after a twelve month's ſrege, 
took the city by ſtorm; upon which a terrible 
flaughter enſued. Zedekiah's two fons were 
by order of the King of Afſyria killed before 
their father's face, with all the nobility and 
33 men of Judah. Zedekiah himſelf 


ad both his eyes put out, and was loaded with | 


chains, and carried to Babylon, where he was 
confined in priſon as long as he lived. The 
| city 
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city and temple was burnt, and all their fortiñ- 
cations demoliſhed. 


Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty-firſt year of 
his reign, and the fourth year after the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, marched again into Sy- 
ria, and beſieged Tyre, which Rood out againſt 
him thirteen years, when the inhabitants, be- 


ing reduced to the laſt extremity, retired with 


the greateſt part of their effects into a neigh- 


bouring iſland, half a mile from the ſhore, 


where they built a new city, the name and 
glory of which extinguiſhed the remembrance 


of the old one, which from thence forward be- 


came a mere village, retaining the name of 
antient Tyre. Nebuchadnezzar conquered E- 
gypt, which revolted ſoon after; and when this 
prince had finiſhed all his conqueſts, and was 
in a ſtate of tranquility, he put the laſt hand to 
the embelliſhing of Babylon. | 


In the year of the world 3435, whilſt no- 
thing ſeemed wanting to compleat Nebuchad- 


| nezzar's happineſs, as he was walking in his 


— and admiring the beauty and magni- 
cence of his buildings, his underſtanding left 
him, he was driven from men, and did eat 
graſs like oxen; and his body was wet with 
the dew of heaven, till his hair was grown like 


| eagles feathers, and his nails like birds claws : 


but after ſeven years, be recovered his ſenſes, 
and the uſe of his underſtanding, and was re- 
ſtored to has throne, and became greater and 
more powerful then ever. Being affected with 
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the higheſt gratitude, he cauſed a ſolemn edict 


to be publiſhed through the whole extent of his 
dominions, what aſtoniſhing and miraculous 
things God had wrought in his perſon ; and 
died one year after his reſtoration, having 
reigned forty-three years, reckoning from the 
death of his father. | 


Nebuchadnezzar was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Evil Merodach, who, after a reign of two 
years, was aſſaſſinated, and ſucceeded by Ne- 
rigliſſar, his fiſter's huſband, one of the conſpi- 
rators, in the year of the world 3444. This 
prince, after his acceſſion to the crown, made 

eat preparations for war againſt Cyaxares, 
King of Media, who ſent for his nephew Cy- 
rus, King of Perſia, to his aſſiſtance. In the 
mean time Nerigliſſar was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Laboroſoarchod, who reigned but nine 
months; and, in the year 3449, was fſuc- 
ceeded by Labynit, or Nabonid, who is called 


in Scripture Belſhazzar, and is ſuppoſed to be | 


the ſon of Evil Merodach, by his wife Ni- 


In the reign of Belſhazzar, about the year of 


the world 3466, Babylon was taken, the King 
killed, and an end put to that empire by 
Cyaxares, King of the Medes, and Cyrus, King 
of the Perſians, after having defeated and taken 
priſoner Crœſus, King of Lydia, and general 


of the Aſſyrian and Lydian armies. Babylon 
ſome years after ceaſed to be a royal city; the 
Kings of Perſia, chuſing to reſide elſewhere, 
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delighted more in Shuſhan, Ecbatana, Perſepo- 


lis, or any other place. 


Cyrus the Perſian, and Cyaxares the Mede, 
having reigned jointly over the dominions they 
had conquered for the ſpace of two years, 
Cyaxares died, upon which Cyrus became 
ſovereign of Media and Perſia by inheritance, 
as he did of the Aſſyrian empire by conqueſt ; 
and the whole from thence obtained the name 
of the Perſian empire, of which Cyrus 1s 
eſteemed the founder. His uncle Cyaxares, 
whom he ſucceeded in Media, is in Scripture 
called Darius the Mede. The empire was — 
— ot into 120 provinces, or 

every governor was obliged to give 
6 to three great 
officers of ſtate, who always reſided at court, 
and of whom the prophet Daniel was the chief, 


| who foretold the deſtruction of the Aﬀyrian 


empire, and the reſtoration of the Jews. In the 
firſt year of the reign of Cyrus expired the ſe- 


ventieth year of the Babyloniſh captivity, when 
Cyrus publiſhed the famous edit, by w ich the 
| Jews were permitted to return to Jeruſalem. 


He reſtored at the ſame time to the Jews, all 
the veſſels of the tem 1 which 


Nebuchadnezzar had eruſalem, 

and placed in the temple al; nd 
— after the Jews — 1 che con- 
duct of Zorobabel, to own country. | 


In the year of the world 3475, Cyrus died, 


in the Cod year of Ny ap. ny cars 


after he was firſt conſtituted general of the 
"+ Perfian 
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Perſian forces, nine after the taking of Baby- 


lon, and ſeven after the death of his uncle 


Cyaxares, when he became ſole monarch of 


the Perſian empire. He left two ſons, Cam- 
byſes and Tanaoxares, appointing Cambyſes | 
his ſucceſſor, and to Tanaoxares he gave ſeveral 


conſiderable provinces. Cambyſes, in the fourth 


year of his reign, invaded Egypt, upon intel- 


hgence that Amaſis, King of that country, was 
endeavouring to render himſelf ind ent of 
Cambyſes's in- 
died, and was 


the Aſſyrian empire. Duri 

vaſion of Egypt, Ki — I 
ſucceeded by his fon Pſameticus, who tried his 
fortune with the Perfians in a 


general battle: 


but being defeated and made prifoner, he was 


uſed with great humanity by the conqueror, 
who reftored him to his . . but endea- 
vourin g once more to render himſelf mdepen. 


dent, Cambyſes ordered him to be put to death 
in the year 3480 ; and proceeded to invade | 


Ethiopia, in which expedition he loſt great 


part of his army by famine, and other hard- 


ſhips, and was ob to retire. About the 


ſame time he received an account of the loſs of 
an army he had ſent to Lybia, which was de- 
ſtroyed by a whirlwind, that raifed the ſands. 
iv thoſe deſarts to ſuch a degree, that the whole | 


army was covered and loſt in it. 


Theſe di 
upon Ca 


he exerciſed great gruelties on the Egyptians, | 

and his other ſubjects, and ſtill greater on his 

relations, He became ſo jealous of his R 
Th 


— had ſuch an effect 
„ that they turned his brain: 


. 


— 
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of 
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Tanaoxares, or Smerdis, that he ordered him 
to be murdered; which bis fitter Meroe, whom 
he had married, reproaching him with, he 
cauſed her alſo to be Cn and ſeveral of 
the officers of his court to be buried alive. 
Camby ſes, in the mean time returning through 
Syria towards Babylon, received advice, that 
Lis brother Smerdis had uſurped the throne, 
which Smerdis was in reality a cheat, who had 
impoſed himſelf on the people for the King's 
brother, who had been murdered The King 
therefore determining to haſten his march to- 
wards Babylon, upon mounting his horſe, fell 
upon his ſword, which happened to be out of 
the ſcabbard, and received a mortal wound in 
his thigh, of which he died ſoon after, in the 
year of the world 3482. 


Smerdis the uſurper was the ſon of one of 
the Magi, governor of Babylon; and reſembling 
the murdered Smerdis, both in perſon and age, 
found the — eaſily impoſed on, and ready 
to acknowledge him for their ſovereign upon 
the death of Cambyſes : but the uſurper chuſing 
to remain concealed in the palace, and ſeldom 
N out, or ſuffering the nobility to approach 
him, leſt the impoſture ſhould be diſcovered, 
gave the grandees a ſuſpicion that he was not 
really the prince he pretended; and being ſoon 
afterwards fully convinced of the impoſture, 
they reſolved to cut him off ; and having found 
means to get admittance into the palace, Da- 
rius Hyſtaſpes, one of the conſpirators, diſ- 
patched him, in the yow of the world 3453, 

. 


[ 30 ] 


and was immediately eleted Emperor; and, 


in order to ſtrengthen his title, married Atoſſa, 


the fiſter and wife of Cambyſes, and Ariſtona 
a daughter of Cyrus. 


F 


Darius Hyſtaſpes was the Ahaſuerus of the | 


Scriptures, who publiſhed that edi& againſt 
Haman, in favour of the Jews, at the requeſt 
of Queen Eſther, and commanded the build- 
ing of the Temple to be continued, at the ex- 
Pence of the ſtate. Darius removing the ſeat 
of the government from Babylon to Suſa, or 
Shuſhan, ſome malecontents took advantage 
of his abſence, and endeavoured to render 
Babylonia an independent kingdom ; and Da- 


PP 


rius lay ing ſiege to Babylon, in the year of 
the world 3488, continued before it eighteen 


months, an 


probably could not have taken 


it in as many years, if Zopyrus, one of his 
pr had not deſerted over to the Baby- 
onians, and pretending to have been barba- 
rouſly uſed by Darius, had infinuated himſelf 
ſo far into the favour of the citizens, that 
they entruſted him with the command of their 
troops, which gave him an opportunity of be- 


Darius, who cauſed the walls to be demoliſhed, 
and impaled 3000 of the citizens who had 
been moſt active in the revolt. 


The next expedition of Darius was againſt 
the Scythians ; and having paſſed the I hra- 
cian Boſphorus and the Danube, the Scythians 
retired to their ſnowy mountains, drawing the 


4 Perſians 


_ - traying the city into the hands of his maſter, 
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Perſians ſo far into their deſart country, that 
the greateſt part of their army died without 
fighting. It is ſaid, that Darius afterwards 
invaded India : but there is no account of any 
battle fought, or town taken in that expedi- 
tion. The lonians, ſometime after, revolt- - 
ing, were ſupported by ſeveral Grecian ſtates ; 
but being deſerted by the Athenians, they 
were compelled to ſubmit to Darius, who 
— — an army to Greece, in order to be 
revenged of the Athenians for the aſſiſtance 
they had given the lonians; upon which Mel- 
tiades, the Athenian general, poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of a narrow paſs near Marathon, in which 
the Perſians, with a numerous army, endea- 
youring to force them, the Athenians gained a 
complete victory, tho' the Perſian forces were 
at leaſt ten to one; and the Perſians fled over 
the Helleſpont again, having loſt a great part 
of their army, in the year of the world 3514. 


The kingdom of Egypt revolting ſoon after, 
Darius — great preparations for invading 
Egypt and Greece at the ſame time; but dying 
before his army was aſſembled, in the year of 
the world 35 19, his ſon, Xerxes, who ſucceed- 
ed him, marched into Egypt, and compelled 
that kingdom to ſubmit to his dominion; and, 
in his return through Paleſtine, he confirmed 
all the grants his father, Darius, had made to 
the Jews. 


Three years afterwards, Xerxes made great 
preparations for the invaſion of Greece ; and, 
| among 


(32] 

among other alliances, concluded a treaty with 

the Carthaginians, who engaged ta invade the 
Grecian territories in Italy and Sicily by way 
of diverſion. Nerxes having aſſembled an 
army of 3, ooo, ooo men, near Sardis in Leſſer 
Aiia, marched at the head of them to the Hel- 
leſpont, over which he laid a bridge of boats, 
that was deſtroyed by a tempeſt: he then cau- 

ſed a ſtronger bridge to be built, over which 
his army paſſed in the year of the world 3524. 
Thrace ſubmitted to him as ſoon as he entered 
the country: but the Grecians ſeemed deter- 
mined to die rather than to acknowledge him 
for their maſter. Leonidas, King of Sparta, 
with 4000 men, poſſeſſed the only ſtrait thro? 


which the Perſians muſt paſs, known by the 


rame of Thermopylz, lying between Theſ- 
ſaly and Phocis ; here he waited the — 7 
of this formidable enemy, and ſuſtained ſ 
ral deſperate attacks, in which the Perſians 
loſt 20,000 men : but a native of the country 
ſhewing the Perfians a way up the mountain, 
which commanded the ſtrait, the Perftans took 
poſſeſſion of it in the night-time; and the 
Spartans, ſeeing the Perſians above them in 
the morning, were ſenſible it would not be 
poſſible to defend that paſs much longer. Le- 
onidas thereupon gave leave to the trocps he 
commanded to retire, while he, with only 300 
men, determined to remain in the ftrair, and 
ſell their lives as dear as they could : but, be- 
tore they were attacked, he invited his 300 
men to dine with him, telling them, at the 
lame time, that they muſt expect to ſup with 
| Plato, 


eve- 
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Pluto, at which, it is ſaid, they ſet up a ge- 
neral ſhout that made the mountain ring. 


| Soon after an attack was made by the Per- 


fians, in which Leonidas and his 300 men 
were all killed, except one man, who 
and brought the advice of the action to Sparta; 
and was puniſhed for cowardice, in not throw- 
ing away his life with his companions. The 
ſame day the action of Thermopylz hap- 

ned, Themiſtocles, admiral of the Grecian 

cet, with 400 ſail, defeated the Perſian fleet, 
conſiſting of a 1000 ſail ; which defeat, how- 
ever,. did not hinder Xerxes from advancing 
towards Athens, whereupon the Athenians 
abandoned their city, and went on board their 
ſhips, after having ſent their wives and chil» 
dren to —— 


The Greeks now determined to fortify the 
Ithmas of Corinth, not doubting to defend 
that paſs againſt all the power of Xerxes, 
2 as they were now maſters at ſea. 
Cerxes, in the mean time, continued his march 
to Athens, which he plundered and burnt; 
and ſeized upon thoſe vaſt treaſures that were 
laid up at Delphos, conſiſting of offerings pre- 
ſented to that oracle for many years, by 
of the neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates: but 
the Grecians gaining a ſecond victory over 
the Perſi3u fleet at Salamis, and a report pre+ 
vailing that they were about to demoliſh his 
bridge over the Helleſpont, and cut off his 
retreat, he reticed precipitately to the ſhares 
of that ſea, where ound the bridge _ 
| ally 
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ally broke down, not by his enemies, but by 
a ſtorm; and he was glad to paſs the Helle- 
ſpont in a ſmall boat, and retire to Sardis, 
whither it is preſamed great part cf his army 
followed him: for it is ſaid, he left but 
300, ooo men behind him, to continue the 
war, under the command of Mardonius, whom 
the Athenians and Lacedemonians, command- 
ed by Ariftides and Pauſanias, defeated the 
year following at Platea, in which battle Mar- 
_ donius, the Perſian general, was killed, in the 
year 3525. | 


Xerxes was ſo enraged at theſe repeated de- 
feats, that he cauſed all the Grecian temples 
in Afia to be burnt, except the temple of Di- 


2 


of t 


ana at Epheſus; and then returned to his ca- 


pital, where he was murdered by Artabanus, 


captain of his guards, and Methridates one 


of the principal Eunuchs, in the year 3532 ; 
and was ſucceeded by his third ſon Artaxerxes, 
the two eldeſt having been murdered by the 
fame conſpirators : however Artaxerxes was 
no ſooner poſſeſſed of the throne, than he cau- 
ſed the confpirators to be executed. 


Egypt revolting from the crown of Perſia 
about this time, Artaxerxes had the good for- 
tune to reduce that kingdom to his tence 


again. It was this prince who affiſted the | 
Jews to rebuild the walls of Jeruſalem. The 


Greeks carrying the war into Aſia, and their 
generals meeting with great ſucceſs there, Ar- 
taxerxes thought fit to make a peace 2 
j 9 
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of the world 3555, after the war had conti- 


nued fifty years, on the following conditions: 
that the Grecian cities in Aſia ſhould be reſtored 


to their independency, and governed by their 
own laws and magiſtrates; and that the Per- 
ſian ſhips ſhould not come into the ſeas of 


Greece. Artaxerxes died in the 49th year of 


his reign, leaving ſeveral ſons behind him, 


who contended ſome time for the crown; but, 


at length, Ochus, who aſſumed the name of 
Darius, was eſtabliſhed in the throne. Da- 


rius, who died in the year of the world 3600, 


was ſucceeded by his ſon Arſaces, except in 
the province of the Leſſer Aſia, which Darius 
had given to Cyrus his younger ſon. 


Cyrus, being born after his father was poſ- 
ſeſſed of the crown, and his brother, Arſaces, 


before that event, imagined he had the beſt 


title to the throne, and was ſo enraged when 
he found his brother acknowledged Soverei 

of Perſia, that he attempted to aſſaſſinate him 
in the Temple, at the time of his coronation, 
for which he would have been put to death, 
had not his mother Paryſatis prevented it. He 
retired afterwarcs to his government in the 
Leſſer Atia, where he continued quiet for ſome 
time, till he had engaged a body of Grecian 
forces 1n his ſervice, and aſſembled a nume- 
rous army of Perſians, and then began his 
march towards the capital city of the empire, 
in order to depoſe his brother: when he came 
within ſeveral miles of Babylon, Arſaces, who 
had now taken the name of Artaxerxes, en- 


countered 
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countered him, in the year of the world 3603, 
with an army of 1,000,000 Perſians. Cyrus 
being killed in the battle, and his Perſian 
troops routed, the 13,000 Greeks in his ſer- 
vice, however, could not be broken by all the 
efforts of the royaliſts, but made their retreat 
into Greece, commanded by the celebrated 
Xenophon, in which he ſhowed himſelf a con- 
ſummate general ; and the hiftory of his re- 
treat, written by himſelf, is eſteemed one of 
the fineſt pieces of antient hiſtory extant. 


Artaxerxes, dying in the year of the worid 


3542, was ſucceeded by his ſon Ochus, in whoſe 
reign Egypt and Phœnicia having revolted, he 
2 them to his obedience again. In the 

ear 3666, Ochus was poiſoned by Bagnas, an 
— eunuch, who became a great favou- 
rite with this Prince. He afterwards poiſoned 
Arſes, the fon of Ochus, who ſucceeded him, 
and advanced another Ochus to the throne, 
who is ſuppoſed to have been a ſtranger to the 
royal family ; and being about to poiſon this 
Prince alſo, the King diſcovered his deſign, 
and made Bagoas drink the poiſon he had pre- 


This Ochus, who ſucceeded to the throne * 


in the year of the world 3668, aſſumed the 
name of Darius Codomanus, in whoſe reign 
the Grecks, having determined to be revenged 
of the Perſians for all the injuries they had 


ſuſtained from them both in Aſia and Europe, 


elected Philip, King of Macedon, for their | 


gene- 
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year of the 
landing in Aſia, fought | 
banks of the little riyer Granicus, and gai 
a complete victory, though their army conſiſted 
of 100,000 Perſians and 1e, ooo Greeks, after 
which the capital city of Sardis, and many 
more, ſubmitted to the conqueror. 


The next campaigu, Alexander poſſeſſed 


himſelf of the Straits of Iſſus in Cilicia, where 


Darius attacked him with a very numerous 
army, and was totally defeated ; his mother, 
wife, and ſeveral of his children being made 

iſoners, together with 300 of his concu- 
— Aſter this victory, molt of the cities 


of Paleſtine and Phcenicia ſubmitted, except 


Tyre, which, having endurcd a fiege, was at 
length taken by ſtorm, and the inhabitants 

t to the ſword. This dreadful example had 
ſuch an effect on the towns of Syria and 
Egypt, that they immediately opened their 
gates to the conqueror. While Alexander was 
in Egypt, be viſited the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, whoſe ſon he pretended to be, and built 
the city of Alexandria, which afterwards be- 
came the capital of Egypt, and one of the 
greateſt trading towns in the world. 
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Alexander, leaving Egypt, marched through 
Paleſtine, and — 3 Euphrates and 
Tigris, arrived in the plain of Arbela, where 
he encountered the Perfian army again, and, 
in the 3673, a third time Da- 
rius, who fled to Fcbatana in Media, whilſt 
Alexander took poſſeſſion of the capital cities 
of Babylon, Suſa and Perſepolis. Alexander 
afterwards purſued Darius to Ecbatana, from 
whence that unhappy prince having retired 


before the conqueror arrived, was, upon the | 


road to Bactria, murdered by Beſſus, one of 
the generals of his army, whom Alexander 
afterwards put to death for his treachery to his 
maſter ; ou thus _— the Perfian monarchy 
which had continued 209 years, computi 
from the beginning of the reign of Oye the 
Great who ſubdued Babylon. 


Alexander, continuing his a veſts, ſub. 


dued Bactria; and — Fail, obtained 
orus, one of the 


a complete victory over 
a princes in the Eaſt ; but his army re- 


fuſing to follow him farther, he was in a man- 


ner compelled to return towards Babylon, 
ſending at the ſame time his admiral Near- 
chus with a fleet to the Perſian Gulph. In 
his march he affected to imitate Bacchus, 


abandoning himſelf. and his army to all man- 
ner of exceſs ; and arriving at Suſa, where he 


left the family of Darius, he married Statira 
the eldeſt daughter of that prince: but he 


ſil] continued drinking and revelling, till he } 


deſtroyed himſelf; he died at Babylon in the 
| pen 
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year of the world 3681; and appointing no 
perſon to ſucceed him, his general officers di- 
vided his dominions among them, and aſſumed 
an independent ſovereignty in the reſpective 
territories they po ; and ſome of them 
loling their lives in the wars they made upon 
one another, they were at laſt reduced to three. 
Ptolemy poſſeſſed Egypt, Seleucus, the fon of 
Antiochus, one of Alexander's generals, aſ- 
ſumed the dominion of Babylonia and Syria, 
and built the city of Antioch, which he made 
the capital of his dominions ; and Caſſander 
reigned in Greece. Ks 


part of Aa IT Pen ut it 
was at length ſplit into a great number of ſub- 
diviſions, viz. Perſia proper, Parthia, Arme- 
nia, and Syria, each of which had their re- 

ve ſovereigns; and the Romans after- 
wards. the Leſſer Aſia and Syria, and 
moſt o & contnjes wait of the Ropkiniy | 


The Saracens, ſucceſſors of Mahomet, made 
Lr about the year of our 
Lord 630; and the Turks made themſelves 
maſters of it about the year 1000 *: but were 
driven out by the Tartars and Scythians, who 
made a conqueſt of it about the year 1260. 
Tamerlane, the great Cham of the Tartars, 
conquered Perſia and Turky in Afia, about 
the year 1400. This prince, after the defeat 
of Bajazet, returning through Perſia to Samar- 

See Vol. X. p. 143. & ſeq. 
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fame on the frontiers of Uſbee Tartary, de- 
feated Eſriff, took him priſoner, and put 


him to death. Kouli Kan, after the defeat of 


Eſriff, marched againſt the Turks, and reco- 
vered all the places they had taken on the Per- 
fian frontiers; and, by treaty, prevailed on 
the Ruſhans to evacuate that part of Perſia 


ecfſes having rendered Kouli Kan very popu- 


him to death, and uſt his throne, ſtiling 
himſelf Sha Nadir, or King Nadir. | 


et nat Bien. the fol ates. 


r, having fefſed himſelf of Candahor, | 
dea Nadir lai to that city, which lying 
on the frontiers of India, he received an in- 


— > there, br march into 
that kin which he very readily complied 
with, and the Mogal being betrayed into his 
hands, he marched to Delly, the capital of 
India, ſummoned all the Viceroys and Gover- 
nors of provinces to attend him, and bring 


with them all the treaſure they could raiſe. 


Having, by theſe means, amaſſed the greateſt 
treaſure that ever any prince was poſſeſſed of, 
he returned to Perſia, giving the Mogul his 
liberty, on condition o 


army in their mountains without fighting. He 
defeated the Turks in ſeveral engagements, 


but, 


they had poſſeſſed themſelves of. Theſe ſuc- | 
lar, he depoſed his maſter Sha Thomas, put | 


reſigning the provin- | 
ces, on the weſt-ſide of the Indus, to the 
crown of Perſia. He afterwards made a con- 
queſt of Uſbec Tartary ; then marched againſt | 
the Dagiſtan Tartars, but loſt great part of his 
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but, laying fiege to Bagdad, was twice re. 
pulſed. He proceeded to change the religion 
of Perſia to that of Qmar, hanged up the 
chief prieſts, put his own ſon to death, and 
was guilty of ſuch cruelty, that he was at length 
aſſaſlinated by his own relations, in 1747, 

upon which there appeared a multitude of can- 
didates for the crown of Perſia, moſt of them 
the relations of Sha Nadir, who are flill con- 
tending for ĩt. 
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CHA P. III. 
Of INDIA. 


er. . 
A general Account of In DIA. 


TAU now gene- 
rally known by the name of Ix DIA, and 
the EAs r ng yo —— —_—_— 
109 degrees of eaſt longitude, an een 1 
* of — It is bounded 
by Tartary on the north, by China and the 
Chineſe Sea on the eaſt, by the ſame ſea and 
the Indian Ocean on the ſouth ; and by the 
Indian Ocean and Perſia on the weft. 


India is diſtinguiſhed into two general divi- 
ſions, viz, India within the Ganges, and India 
beyond the Ganges. | 


India within the Ganges, called alſo In- 
doſtan, or the empire of the Great Mogul, is 
a peninſula in the Indian Ocean, ſituated 2 

he 


11 

the weſt ſide of the Ganges. It ĩs divided i 
five grand diviſions. 1. The ſouth-eaſt 
fituated on the Bay of Ben called 
of Coromandel, containg the provinces of N. 
dura, Tanjour, Biſnagar, Golconda, and Orixa, 
each of which provinces is denominated from 
its reſpective chief city. 2. The ſouth-weſt 
coaſt of India, uſually called the Coaſt of Mala. 
bar, contains the province of Decan, or Viſa. 
pour, with its chief city of the ſame name, and 
the province of Cambaya, or Guſarat, the chief 
city of which is Surat. 3. The north-eaſt di- 
viſion of India, comprehending the provinces 
of Bengal, on the mouths of the Ganges, and 
thoſe of the mountains of Naugracut, contains 


the provinces of Bengal proper, the chief cities } 


of which are Calicuta, a French government, 


or ſtory's Fort William, Huegly, and Dacad, | 


Engliſh ſettlements, and Malda, a Dutch ſettle- 
ment; the provinces of Naugracut, of Jeſuat, 
Patna, Nechal, Gor, and _ each _—_ 
nated from its ve chief city. 4. 
north-weſt the RR of Perſia 
and the river Indus, contains the province of 
Soret, the chief city of which is Jaganal ; the 
_ provinces of Jeſſelmere, of Tata, of Bucknor, 
of Multan, of Haican, and of Cabul, each of 
which is denominated from its reſpective chief 
city. 5. The middle diviſion comprehends 
the province of Candiſh, the chief city of 
which is Medifour ; the provinces of Chitor, 


Berar, Rati por, Narvar, Gualeor, Agra, Delly, . 


Lahor, Hendowns, Catlimere, Jengapour, and 
Aſmer, 
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Aſmer, each of which is denominated from its 
_ reſpective chief city. 


This diviſion of India contains alſo on the 
ſea coaſt ſeveral fortified places, governments, 
and factories, belonging to the Eugliſh, French, 
Portugueſe, Dutch, and Daniſh. | 


India beyond the Ganges is alſo a peninfula 
in the Indian Ocean, fituated on the eaſt fide 
of the river Ganges, and diſtinguiſhed into the 
following four grand diviſions. 1. On the north- 
weſt is the kingdom of Acham, the chief city 
of which is Chamdara; and the kingdoms of 
Ava and „each denominated from its 
chief city. 2. On the ſouth- weſt are the king- 
doms of Pegu, Martaban, Siam, and Malacca, 
retaining each the name of its chief city. 3. On 
the -calt, the kingdoms of Tonquin, the 
chief city of which is Cachao; and the king- 
dom of Laos, the chief city of which is Lan- 
chang. 4. On the ſouth-eaſt, tbe kin 
of Cochin China, the chief city of which is 
Thoanoa; the ki of Cambodia retaining 
the name of its chief city; and the kingdom of 
Chiawpa, the chief city of which is Padram. 


The mountains of India are many: thoſe of 
Caucaſus, which have been mentioned already, 
divide the Hither India from Uſbec Tartary ; 
thoſe of Naugracut ſeparate India from the 
Tartars of '{'hibet; and the mountains of Ba. 


 Lagate, which run almoſt the whole length ef 


Hither India, from north to ſouth, arc ſo high, 
Vor. XI. E that 


[50] 
that they ſtop the periodical weſtern winds and 
rains, commonly called Monſoons ; the rains 
beginning a month ſooner on the Malabar coaſt 
than they do on the eaſtern coaſt of Coroman- 
del. There are alſo mountains which run from 
north to ſouth the whole length of the Farther | 


The chief rivers of India are, 1. The Indus, 
from which the country was probably named, | 
and which, riſing in the northern mountains, 
runs ſouth, and, deſcribing the weſtern boun- | 
dary of the country, falls into the Indian Ocean 
by ſeveral channels below Tata; receiving in 
its courſe the river Attock, ſuppoſed to be the 
antient Hydaſpes. 2. The Ganges, which 
riſing in the ſame northern mountains, runs 
ſouth-eaſt, and, after a courſe of 3000 miles, 
falls into the Bay of Bengal by ſeveral channels. 

The Jemmina, which runs from north to 
by Delly and Agra, and falls into the 
Ganges. 4. The Guenga, which, rifing in 
the Balagate mountains, runs from weſt to eaſt, 
and falls into the Bay of Bengal; and 53. The 
Chriſtina, which riſes alſo in the Balagate 
mountains, and running eaſt, falls alſo into 
the Bay of Bengal. 7 


The air of this vaſt tract of country, which 
ſtretches from 1 to 40 degrees of latitude, 
through a great many climates, muſt conſe- 
quently be different in the ſouthern from what | 
it is in the northern provinces : the northern 
and midland provinces of India enjoy 4 fine, 

erene 
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1511 | 
ſerene, temperate air, while the ſouthern pro- 
vinces are parched with heats, which would be 
intolerable, were it not for the Monſoons, or 
fixed ſeaſons of rain and wind, with which 
the countries lying in the Torrid Zone are 


cooled and refreſhed. Theſe regular winds on 
the coalt of India, are obſerved to blow con- 


ſtantly ſix months one way, and fix months 
another; namely, from April to October, or 


| thereabouts, they blow from the ſouth-weſt, 


and from October to April from the north-eaſt, 


| only varying now and then a point or two on 


fide. The ſhifting of theſe contrary 

winds, which is called the Breaking up of the 

Monſoons, is uſually attended with violent 

ſtorms or hurricanes, ſuch as we very ſeldom 

experience in this part of the world, and which 

render the navigation of the Indian ſeas _ 
A 


dangerous at that time of the year. Beſides 


periodical winds, they have land ard fea breezes, 
which ſhift once in twelve hours, except the 
Monſoons are violent, for then the breezes 
ou way to: the n 

eezes that are ſo refreſhing to the ſouthern 
parts of India. During the rainy ſeaſon, which 
continues ſeveral months, the clouds that ob- 
ſcure the heavens, defend the natives from the 
ſcorching ſun. The reſt of the year they en- 
joy a pure and ſerene ſky, free from ſtorms and 
hurricanes, and ſuch as our climate does not 
afford us. The trees and plants retain a per- 
petual verdure, and ripe fruits and bloſſoms of 
one kind or other are to be ſeen throughout 
the year ; a the taſte, and the 

| 2 2 ſmell 
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ſmell, are eonſtantly regaled in their delicious | 


gardens. 


Having mentioned the Monſoons, it may 
not be amiſs to enquire into the reaſon of that 
extraordinary phznomenon. The cauſe then 


of theſe periodical wind: is owing to the courſe | 


of the ſun northward of the equator one half 
of the year, and ſouthward the other. While 
he chrough the fix northern ſigns of the 
ecliptic, the vaſt countries of Arabia, Perfia, 
| Ihdin, and China, are heated, and reflect great 
m— of the ſolar rays into the regions of 

| ambient atmoſphere, by which means K 

Becomes very much rarefied, and has its equi 
Iibrium of courſe deftroyed ; to reſtore which, 


the air from the equatorial parts, where it w | 


cooler, as well as from the colder northern 
elimates, muſt neceſſarily have a tendency or 
motion towards thoſe parts, and fo produces 
the Monſoons for the firſt fix months, duri 
which time the heat of thoſe countries u 
Then for the other fix months, the 
traverſing the ocean and countries towards 
the ſouthern tropic, the air over thoſe parts is 
moſt heated, and conſequently the equatorial 
air alters its courſe, or the winds veer about, 
ad. blow upon the oppoſite points of the com- 


To account for another phznomenon, via. 
the General Trade Winds, which do not ſhift 
as the Monſoons do, but blow continually the 


rarefying 


fame way, we muſt conſider, that heat, by | 
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& the air, makes it lighter in ſome 
places than it is in others, and cold by con- 


it makes it heavier. Hence it is, that 
m the „ Ines 
by the rays of the ſun, is much li than in 
ether parts of the atmoſphere, and moſt of all 


| over the equatorial parts of the carth. Now 


as the parts moſt rarefied are continually fhift- 
ing towards the weſt, by the earth's diurnal 
rotation eaſtward, it follows, that thoſe 
of the air which lie on the weſt fide of the 
int of teſt rarefaction, and flow to meet 
i, have leſs motion than the parts on the caſt 
of the faid point, which follow it; and there- 
ot Re of he 
vai in of the weſtern, - 
yo alt the 


rate a perpetual eaſt wind, if this were 


effect of that rarefaction. But as all the parts 
of the atmoſphere are greatly rarefied over the 
equator, and thoſe about the poles are 
condenſed by extreme cold. this heavier air 
from each pole is conſtantly flowing towards 
the equator, to reſtore the balance deſtroyed 
the rarefaction and levity of the air over thoſe 
regions. This being the caſe, it is eaſy to 
eonceive, that by a compoſition of the two di- 
rections of the air from the eaſt and north, a 
conſtant north-cait wind will be generated in 
the northern hemiſphere, as the two directions 
from the eaſt and ſouth will produce a conſtant 
ſouth-eaſt wind in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
to a certain diſtance on each ſide the equator. 
And this hypotheſis we find to be verifed in 
the Genrral Trade-Winds, which blow con- 
E 3 ſtantly 
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ſtantly fram the north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt to 


about thirty degrees on each fide the line, 
where the parts are over the open ocean, and 
not affected with the reflection of the ſolar rays 


from the heated ſurface of the land; for m | 


that caſe the air over the ſea being cooler, ſets 
in upon the land, as on the coaſt of Guinea, 
and in other parts of the Torrid Zone. 


From what has been ſaid, it is reaſonable to 
conclude, that ſince fo large a portion of the 
atmoſphere as is over the Torrid Zone, and 

about it, is in ſuch contineal agitation 
and alternate motion, thoſe agitations in an 
elaſtic fluid, as the air is known to be, muſt 
extend every way to a great diſtance, and pro- 
duce effects of the ſame kind in a various man- 
ner; by which means the air in all other lati- 
tudes and climates will be more or leſs diſ- 


turbed, and have a perpetual teridency to mo- 


tion in various directions, depending on the 
ſituation of countries, the degrees of heat 
and cold in the climate, the poſition of hills, 
vales, &c. beſides what may be owing to the 
accenſion and exploſion of meteors, the erup- 


tion of ſubterrancan air, and many other cauſes. | 

This may give us a general idea of the origin | 
of thoſe variable winds that we experience in | 
our own ifland, which blow ſometimes one 


way, ſometimes another, are now boiſterous, 
now huſhed, wittout any regularity, either as 
to time or place. Navigators do not find the 
winds variable in the great Pacific, Atlantic, 
and Ethiopic oceans, til they are about thirty 
degrees diſtant from the equator. 
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SECT. u. 


A particular Account of the curious natural 
Productions of India, in the Animal, Vege- 


table, and Foffil Kingdoms ; and of other na- 


tural Objeds of Curiofity. 
ANIMAL S. 


HE Elephant, the largeſt of all quadrupeds, 
T and — war which, in —— reſ] 
merits our attention, 1s a native of India. It 
is a genus of that claſs of quadrupeds, called 
by Linnzus the Jumenta, the characters of 
which are, that the teeth are few in number, 
and diſpoſed in an irregular manner ; and often 
they differ from one another extremely in fize 
and figure. The generic characters of the Ele- 
phant are, that there are J. fore - teeth = 
mouth ; the upper canine are 3 
the r, ten batt ates 
very long and flexible proboſcis ; the teats are 
two; — they are ſituated on the breaſt. Of 
this ſingular genus, there is only one ſpecies, 
which is the Eſephant, and of which the ſize alone, 
had it no other diſtinctive ebaracter, would be 
ſ\uficient to make it known from all the other 
qu idrupeds in the world: but it has fingulari- 
ties of the moſt ſtriking and obvious kind be- 
fides this. When at full growth, it meaſures 
from ſeventeen to twenty feet in height from 


4 the 
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Werren back, 
hich is fix or ſeven feet broad, and ſomewhat 
N The Elephant has a round thick 
y, a large ſhort head, and a ſhort neck; 

a long proboſcis, ſnout, or trunk, hanging 
down almoſt to the ground; a little narrow 
mouth, with two long tuſks ing from 
Os. upper jaw, one on each ſide of the proboſ- 
cis; beſides four ſtrong grinders in each jaw; 
ſmall piercing eyes, large flat ears, and a long 
tail. Its legs are round and thick, ſupporting 
its vaſt weight like ſo many columns; and ity 
feet ate ſhort, thoſe before being broader and 


fended by four hoofs. Its ſkin is very hard, 
eſpecially on the breaſt ; its colour is generally 


common as the others. 


| The proboſcis or trunk of the Elephant is of 


fuch a ſtructure, that he can extend or con- 
raft, dilate, raiſe or depreſs, and bend or twiſt 


it about at pleaſure. Sometimes he makes it 
of a concave, fometimes of a convex form; 


ROW — it, again 3 it, — in — 
turns it ev wit iſing agility, 
By this — de takes in — — Fin , 
and conveys them to his mouth ; by this he 
takes up a vaſt weight, levels trees, and makes 

aſe of it as a hand upon all occaſions ® ; and it 


ft is really wonderful to obſerve how nimbly 
de Elephant moves his wuok, conſidering its bulk, 


being . 


rounder than thoſe behind, of them de- 


duſky or black, but there is a white ſpecies, 
not fo 
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kkewiſe ferves for the purpoſe of ſmelling and 
reſpiration. The proboſcis is likewiſe of ſin- 
gular ſervice to the She-Elephant in bringing 
up her young; for it is very remarkable, that 
the old one fucks herfelf, and by means of her 
trunk conveys the milk into the moath of the 
ng one. And herein we may obſerve the 
Ales of the E — 2 
mpples e Elephant bei 
bans, - end not near the Nader legs, as in 
mares, cows, and other quadrupeds ; for the 
elephant not being able to ſuck its dam 
|; afen of the prices of its monk ante 
the proboſcis, the nipples are fituated fo as to 
de reached by the mouth of the dam, and 
thereby provifion made for the nouriſhment of 
her offspring. 


The grinders of the elephant are of fuck a 
thickneſs, both in the upper and lower jaw, 
as contributes to render the mouth narrow ; 
nor need it be broader, becauſe the ftrength of 
the grinders is ſo great, as to comminate the 
aliments at once in ſuch a manner, that they 


being fix or ſeven feet long, and three feet or 
more in circumference at its origin, but growing 
ſmaller from thence to its extremity. The - 
neſs of the Elephant's neck is compenſated by the 
length of this member, which Dr. Derham ſa 
is ſo admirably contrived, ſo curiouſly wro 

and applied with fo much agility and readineſs by 
that unwieldy creature to its ſeveral occafions, that 


he thinks it a manifeſt inſtance of the Creator's 
0 
0 
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do not want to be moved to and fro in the 
mouth, in order to be farther maſticated, as is 


uſual with other animals; and therefore the | 


tongue is ſmall, ſhort, and round, not thin and 
flat, as in an ox, and has a ſmooth ſurface. 
As to the tufks of the Elephant, which are what 
we call ivory, the male has them larger than the 
female, ſome of them being ſeven or eight feet 
long, and weighing a hundred, a hundred aud 


forty, or a hundred and fifty pounds; infomuck | 


that Tavernier tells us, they make door-poſty 
of them in the Indies, and it is related that in 
the kingdom of Laos they make fences with 
them round their gardens. The ſame traveller 


ſays, that the elephants of Ceylon have no 


tuſks, —_— firſt which the female pro- 
duces ; and this ſeems to be confirmed by Mr. 


Knox, in his account of that iſland, who ſays | 


that few Elephants there have tuſks, and thoſe 
only the — 


i Hiſtory informs us, that the Elephants wen 


uſed in war by the antients, and ſo they are 


at this day by ſeveral of the Indian princes ®. 
| avernier 


This animal, being of great bulk and ſtrength, 
has ſometimes made great havock amongſt an ene- 
my in the field of battle ; but whether any of them 
were ever ſo large as to carry thirty-two fighting 
men on their backs, as is related in 1 Macc. vi. 37. 
beſides a man to govern them, is much to be 
doubted. It is more probable, as ſome learned 
men have obſerved, that ſome error has crept into 
the impreſſion ; for though Philoſtratus ſpeaks of 

| ten 
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Tavernier was told that the Great Mogul keeps 


three or four thouſand r ; but the chief 


maſter aſſured him he had not above five hun- 
dred, which were kept to carry women, tents, 
&c. and eighty or ninety for war. This in- 
deed is a great number of tamed ones; from 
whence we may conclude there 1s a vaſt num- 
ber of wild ones in his dominions, beſides thoſe 


in other parts of the Indies, particularly in the 


kingdom of Pegu, where we read of four thou- 
fand taken at one hunting ; but we are apt to 
think ſome abatement ſhould be made in this 
account. ; 


The natural food of the Elephant is graſs, 
and when that is wanting they dig up roots 
with their tuſks. They have a very acute ſenſe 
of ſmelling, whereby they readily find out their 


food, and avoid all noxious herbage. When 


they are tamed they eat hay, oats, barley, or 
ſuch other food as horſes and oxen do; and 


ten or fifteen Indians fighting with darts in caſtles 


on the backs of Elephants, and Paulus Vineta ſays, 
that in the Ginger Iſlands they have wooden caſtles 
on Elephants backs containing fifteen or twenty 
men, yet even theſe accounts appear romantic to 
Bochart, and to all who are capable of judging in 
this matter. We rather believe, with Mr. Blair, 
what Heliodorus ſays, that the towers on the backs 
of Elephants contained fix fighting men, who 
threw darts from each ſide ; or what Cadamuſtus 
relates, that the towers held three or four warriors ; 
which accounts agree well enough with what ZElian 
fays on the ſubject, and with the uſual height and 
bulk of the animal. 

they 
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drink clear water readily enough, 

— naturally affect that which is 
They drink a vaſt quantity, ſucking it up by 
the trunk, and thence conveying it to the 
mouth. It appears to have been a cuſtom tg 
give them ſpirituous liquors when they wen 
to battle, in order to make them drunk and 


thy live to 


d, and that at two hundred years 


gran 

father's, and father's cuſtody, which be n. 

deſtly computes not to have been Jeſs than g 
red and twenty or thirty years. Mr. Nas 


allows,. that the Elephant generally lives tog 


rent az . 


As to the manner of the Elephant e pe- 


creation, all a that it is a creature of ex- 
. 


fight of any one. The time when they begin | 


| ® See the firſt book of Maccabees, ch. vi. 
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to copulate is likewiſe uncertain, though from 
their uſual term of life it is eonjectured that 
many of them do not begin till the twentieth 
year of their age, though others much 
ſooner. The time of their going wi 

is alſo diſputed, nor 1s there any way of — 
ing it but by obſerving when they ſeparate 
themſelves from the herd, for they are grega- 
rious animals, the male and female going apart 
for the ſake of coition, and not returning till 
the female is impregnated. Some have fondly 
imagined, from their extraordinary bulk, that 


| that they go with young nine years, others fix, 


and others two; but it is moſt probable that 
the time of their geſtation is fifteen or fixteem 
months, if we may judye of it by that of other 
viviparous animals, which is according to their 
bulk and term of lite. Some ſay, they bring 
forth every third ye ir, and others but once in 
their lives; but this laſt opinion is utterly im- 
probable, conſidering the great number of theſe 
animals found in Afia and Africa. It is re- 
ported that they only bring forth one at a time, 
and that about the bigneſs of a calf ; which fize 
ſeems to agree with what Tavernier tells us, 
that when the merchants bring the Elephants to 
ſell, the children leap upon their backs, which 
could not well be if they were higher. Ac- 
cording to the ſame author, the male never 
meddles with the female after he is taken, but 
is ſometimes ſeized with a luſtful rage, or ra- 
ther, as others think, with a kind of madneſs, 
known by the efflux of a liquor from their 
Jaws like oil, which goes off again of its own 

Vor. XI. F accord, 
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accord. Mr. Knox ſays, the female Elephants 
ſuckle indifferently the young ones of others az 
well as their own ; but how long it is before 
the young Elephant quits its dam, is not eafy 
to determine. | 


The Elephants take great care of theit 
young, rather chuſing to loſe their own lives, 
than that they ſhould theirs. They always go 
in herds, the largeft foremoſt ; and when they 


are to paſs a river, they lift the young ones | 


acrols on their two tuſks, twiſting the proboſcis 
round their middle. When they find any of 
their ſpecies dead in the woods, they cover 
the carcaſe with branches of trees, graſs, or 
what elſe they can get; and if one of them is 
wounded, the reſt take care of him, bring him 
— and run together to ſave him from the 
unter. 


The manner of taking Elephants is as fol- 


lows. They dig deep pits and cover them with 
boughs, graſs, &c. which though the Elephants 
ſometimes perceive, for they are very ſagacious, 
et they frequently fall into the ſnare. Thoſe, 
wever, who happen to eſcape the danger, 
are ever after very diſtruſtful, and will break 
off a branch of a tree with their trunk, with 
which they examine every ſtep of their way, 
for fear of a pit under a deceitful covering. 
Another method of taking them, practiſed in 
the kingdom of Pegu, is to drive into the 
ground a great number of wooden piles. at ſuch 


a diſtance from each other as to ſuffer a man to 


paſs, 
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63 
paſs, but not an Elephant. then let 
looſe into the woods ſome tame les, to 
entice the males, who following the females, 
are led into the incloſure, and there confined 
and taken. Sometimes the King of Pegu em- 
loys a vaſt number of men to ſurround a whole 
foreſt where the Elephants haunt, and driving 
them all together into narrow bounds, — 
and chuſes ſuch as he has a mind to, and lets 
the reſt eſcape. 


If what authors relate of the manner of 
taming Elephants be true, it is a ſurpriſing proof 
of their natural ſagacity. After they are taken, 
they are firſt incloſed in ſuch a narrow place 
that they have ſcarce room to ſtand, and their 
fore leys and tuſks are tied together. Then 
the keepers mount them, beat them with clubs, 
and kick them with their heels, threatning to 
ſtarve them if they do not behave quietly, for 
they imagine the Elephants underſtand their 
language 3 but if they will be peaceable, they 
promiſe to be kind to them, and give them 


meat and drink in abundance. Having under- 


gone this diſcipline, each wild Elephant is 
placed between two tame ones, and there con- 
fined till they are brought to the ſame peace- 
able diſpoſition. Tavernier tells us, that he 
once ſaw two wild Elephants, each ſtanding 
between two tame ones; and round about them 
flood fix men, each with a half-pike in his 
hand, and a lighted torch faſtened to the end 
of the pike, who talked to the Elephants, and 


| fed them with hay, pieces of brown ſugar, 


and rice boiled in water with a few corns of 
F 2 pepper. 
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If the wild Elephants refuſed to do as 
they were bid, the men make — to the tame 
Elephants to correct them, which they did, 
beating them on the head with their trunks, 
till they forced the poor beafts to learn obe- 
dience. Theſe methods, it is ſaid, have ſoon 
an effect upon the younger ſort of Elephants; 
but as for the old ones, they treat them more 
roughly, wounding them with darts, and k 
ing them without food till they are half ſtarved, 
by which means they become tame and traQ. 
le. Alian fays, that when all other me- 
thods prove ineffectual, the old Elephants ate 
tamed by playing on a certain muſical inſtru- 
ment, with which they are much delighted, 
Be this as it may, it 1s agreed on all | 
that the Elephant is an animal of great docili- 
y, and authors tell ſtrange ſtories concern 
| — m, ſuch as > ow —_ to a pipe, = 
time, leaping, ſkippin erin 
| — flowers, 3 1 Abbe nd vids 
like a ſoldier, and playing a great many odd 
tricks in theatres ; nay, ſome pretend they have 
been ht to write, and underſtand human 
ſpeech , but little credit is to be given to ac- 
counts of this nature. 


Hiſtory affords us ſeveral inſtances of the 
love, fidelity, and gratitude of the elephant, 
which are very ſurpriſing. lian relates, that 
| when Porus, King of India, was ſubdued by | 
Alexander the Great, he was wounded with 
ſeveral darts, which the Elephant he rode upan 
pulled out of his body with his proboſcis, — 
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when he perceived his maſter fainting by the 
loſs of blood, gradually leaned himſelf down 
till he fell flat upon the ground, that his maſter 
might receive no harm by alighting. Athe- 
næus mentions the gratitude of an Elephant to 
2 woman that had done him ſome ſervice, and 
uſed to lay her chiid near him when it was very 
young ; for the mother dying, the Ele hant 
was fo fond of the child, that he ſhewed great 
uneaſineſs when it was taken out of his tight, 
and would not eat his food unleſs the aurſe 
laid the child in the cradie between has feet, 
but then he would eat heartily. When the 
child ſlept, he chaſed away the flies with his 
proboſcis, and when it cried he would toſs or 
rock the cradle till it fell aſleep. 


But as Elephants are remarkable for their 
love and gratitude, ſo they are ſubject to wrath 
and revenge; and even the tameſt of them re- 
tain ſome of their natural ferocity, which 
pears when they are provoked. Glycas | 
us, that as an Elephaut was led to a theatre, 
he ſaw/in his way a keeper of wild beaſts fitting 
in the/ market-place, whom in a paſſion he ſud- 
denly killed, remembring -that the ſaid kee 
about ten years before had ſtruck him * 
ſword in the ſame place. Acoſta writes, that 
a ſoldier in Cochin, a town on 'the coaſt of 
Malabar, having thrown a nut at an Elephant, 
the beaſt took it up and hid it; and ſome days 
after, the Elephant ſeeing the ſoldier paſs by, 
threw the nut in his face, making a great noiſe, 
and going away leaping and dancing. Another 

--T 4 — ſoldier 
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ſoldier in the ſame town, meeting an Elephant 


with his keeper, would not give way to them; | 


whereupon the keeper complained of the af- 


front to the Elephant, who ſome time after- 
wards ſpying the foldier by the fide of the | 


river that runs through the town, ran haſtily 


towards him, lifted him up with his trunk, | 
and plunged him ſeveral times in the river; | 


after which he drew him out, leaving him to 
be laughed at by the ſpectators. 


The Rhinoceros, which 1s alſo a genus of 


the Jumenta, is likewiſe a native of India. | 


The generic characters of the Rhinoceros are, 
that it has eleven fore-teeth in each jaw; there 


| 


are no canine teeth : the noſe is ornamented | 


with a ſingle or double horn, which is perma- 


nent. The Rhinoceros, of all quadrupeds, | 


approaches neareſt to the elephant in fize, but 
is not equal to it in that reſpect; the body is 
nearly as bulky, but the legs are much ſhorter. 
A full grown Rhinoceros me:ſnres fourteen feet 
from the ground to the higheſt part of the 
back; and the legs are fo remarkably ſhort, 
that, with all their height, the belly comes near 
the ground: the heat is very large and oblong, 
the ears are large and lorg, and in ſome degree 
reſemble thoſe of a hog ; the eyes are very 
ſmall, and do not ſtand on the upper part of 
the head, as in other animals, but at a ſmall 
diſtance from the extremity of the ſnout; on 
the upper part of the ſnour, near the extremity 
of it, there ſtands a horn of a conic figure, and 
very throng ; it grows to about two feet and an 


half 
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half in length, and is a little bent backward ; 
its colour 15 black, and its ſubſtance very firm 
and hard; the neck is ſhort and very thick ; 
the body rounded and enormouſly big ; the 
legs are very thick and clumſey to appearance ; 
the feet are broad and divided into toes ; the 
tail is ſhort, and furniſhed with ſome long and 
extremely thick hairs ; the colour of the crea- 
ture is tawny ; the ſkin is remarkably thick, 
and hard; it is indeed fo hard, that the crea- 
ture could not eaſily turn itſelf in any direction, 
but that nature has formed a kind of joints and 
| folds in it, by means of which it moves its 
body, though in an unweildy and awkward 
manner; it generally frequents the parts of the 
country which is fartheſt from the reſort of 
men; it feeds on vegetables, and is, like the 
elephant, a native of Africa as well as Aſia. 


The Rhinoceros with a double horn is a 
ſpecies greatly reſembling the former : at the 
upper part of the noſe there grows a horn as in 
the other ſpecies, and juſt behind it another of 
the ſame — and colour, but ſmaller. The 
Elephant and Rhinoceros are ſaid to bear ſuch 
a hatred to each other, that they ſeldom mcet 
without a battle, in which the Rhinoceros en- 
deavours to pierce the Elephant's belly with his 
horn; but if he miſſes his aim, the Elephant is 
too hard for him, with his tuſks and pro- 
| boſeis. 


In ſeveral parts of the Indies, but chiefly in 
the kingdom of Golconda, there is a kind of 
| goats, 
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goats, in whoſe ſtomachs is generated a medi. 
cinal flone called Bezoar, compoſed of ſeveral 
laminæ or coats like an onion, and ſaid to be 
endued with a power of reſiſting poiſon. Theſe 
ſtones are of different ſhapes and ſizes ; ſome 
are formed like a kidney, or French bean; 
others are round, oblong, and of an irregular 
figure. The buds of a certain ſhrub, on which 
the animal brouzes, are ſometimes found in the 
middle of it, and ſuppoſed to be the baſis 
whereon it is formed. It confiſts of a greeniſh 
or olive-coloured ſubſtance, diverſiſied with 
white ſtreaks, which run through the whole 
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body of the ſtone; and when broken between | 


the teeth it adheres to them like a gently glu- 


tinous matter, and 2 a little tinge to the | 


ſaliva. The larger the ſtone, the more valuable 
it is held, its price increaſing like that of the 
diamond ; but perhaps its rarity, and the pecu- 
liar manner of its formation, have contributed 
more to its reputation, than any intrinſic worth. 
Many circumſtances indeed contribute to render 
the medicinal virtues of Bezoar precarious, and 
not eaſy to be determined, as the uncertainty 
of procuring that which is genuine, it being 
much adulterated *®, as is ſaid, even = 


® There are three methods of trying whether 
Bezoar be ſophiſticated. One is, to ſteep it three 
or four hours in lukewarm water ; if the water be 
not tinged, nor the Bezoar loſe of its weight, it 1s 
genuine. A ſecond is, to ＋ it with a hot iron, 

and f the heat makes it ; 
proof of its being adulterated with reſins. A third 
method 
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dies ; not to mention the large quantities that 


are made in Europe, in imitation of the true 


Oriental Bezoar. Again, the exceſſive price 
it uſually bears, makes it inconvenient to ex- 
hibit it in a great number of caſes, and that in 
ſufficient quantities, and thoſe long enough 
continued, to determine whether the virtues 
attributed to it are real or — and yet 
without this teſt it is not poſſible to reaſon ac- 
curately or concluſively about it. However, 
at preſent it begins to be leſs eſteemed, and 
many able phyſicians quite diſcard it, as of no 
manner of uſe or efficacy. 


Bieſides the Bezoar abovementioned, there is 


another fort called Hog or Boar Bezoar, bein 
found in the gall-bladder of a boar in the Paſt: 
Indies. In figure and ſize it reſembles a fil- 
bert, though more irregular ; it i; moſt com- 
monly white with a bluiſh tinge, is ſmooth and 
ſhining, and is valued at ten times its weight in 
= The Indians attribute infinite virtues to 
is Bezoar, but value it chiefly on account of 
its being a ſovereign remedy in a diſeaſe they 


| areliable to, no leſs dangerous than the plague 
in Europe. = 


There are alſo Porcupine and Monkey Be- 


zoars, which ſome ſay are found in the gall- 


method is, to rub it over a paper ſmeared with 


chalk or quick-lime; if it leaves a green tinge on 
the former, or a yellow one on the latter, it is 
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bladders of thoſe animals ; but Tavernier, who | 


calls them Malacca Stones, ſays they are taken 
from the heads of the monkey and porcupine, 
and that they are held in ſuch eſteem by the 


natives of Malacca, that they never part with | | 


them, unleſs as preſents to ambaſſadors and 
the greateſt princes. But notwithſtanding theſe 
diſtinctions, the form, colour, and properties 
of theſe three Bezoars are ſo much alike, that 
it is more than probable they are all the ſame 
ſtones under different denominations. 


As to the Occidental Bezoar, it is taken 


from the ſtomach of an American deer, and is 
_ eaſily known from the Oriental, by being of 


a paler colour. There are likewiſe Bezoan 


found in the ſtomachs of certain cows, which 
are _ than thoſe of goats, but leſs 
_ eſteemed. | 


There is another kind of goat, or hart, ac- 
eording to ſome, pretty common in Tonquin, 
Cochin- China, and ſeveral parts of Tartary, 
which affords us that ſtrong perfume we call 
Muſk, the generation whereof has occaſioned 
various diſputes and conjeftures. Muſk is a 
pinguious and unctuous ſubſtance, not ynlike 
grumous blood, of a blackiſh ruſty colour, of 
a ſomewhat acrid and bitter taſte, of a fragrant 
ſmell, and found in a follicule, bag, or tu- 
mour, fituated near the navel of the animal. 
Some maintain it to be a purulent and excre- 
mentitious humour, collected and concocted in 


the bag; and that the animal itſelf, which 3 
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of a laſcivious diſpoſition, by rubbing its belly 
inſt ſtones and trees, tears this bag, and fo 

diſcharges the humour contained in it, which 

is coagulated by the air and ſun into that ſub- 


| fance we call Muſk. Others will have it, that 


the Muſk is not evacuated by any dilacretion of 
the follicule, but flows ſpontancouſly through 
an excretory duct, allotted for that purpoſe. 
Others maintain, that the natives hunt and take 
the animal, and then cut off the bag, and dry 


the Muſk in the ſun, after which they put it up 


again in bladders for exportation. Others are 
of opinion, that Muſk is blood extravaſated 
and collected into apoſtems. by beating the 
animal till tumors and abſceſſes are raiſed, 
which being conltrifted, as it were, by a liga- 
ture into little bags, are afterwards cut out, 
and afford the Muſk. Dale does not abſolute- 
ly determine this matter, but takes Muſk to be 
an excrementitious blood, which has undergone 
rarious concoctions and alterations in its proper 
follicule, and is either naturally ſecreted and 
collected by human induſtry, or contained in 
the follicule of the animal, when killed at a 
proper ſeaſon : but the merchants have a frau- 
dulent way of adding the blood, ſkins, and 
other parts of the animal to the Muſk ; and 
with this mixture they ſtuff bladders, and fell 
it as true and genuine. The fraud, however, 


is eafily diſcovered ; for if Muſk evaporates 


when burnt, it is reckoned genuine ; but if 
there remains ſomething like a coal, it is adul- 
terated. Muſk is of contiderable uſe among 

— 
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perfumers and confectioners, though much leh 
now than formerly. It has of late years been 
found by experience an excellent remedy in 
nervous diſorders, particularly convulſions ; 
and in fevers it has been given with great ſuc 
ceſs, where ſleep has been wanting. 


The Civet Cat, an animal that yields the 
erfume called Civet, is a native of the Ea. 
ndies, as well as of Africa 2nd America. It 

is a ſort of wild cat, not much unlike our tame 
ones, except that his head more reſembles that 
of a fox ; his ſkin is ſpotted, his claws are leſi 
dangerous, and his cry different. The per. 
fume this animal produces is an unctuous ſub. 
ance, of the conſiſtence of honey or butter, 
and of a moſt fragrant and'grateful ſmell. This 
is not the ſeed, nor ſuet, nor ſweat, 


nor teſticles of the animal, as ſome would per- 


ſuade us, but is a peculiar excrement ſecreted 


nature, and collected in a little bag of a 


ulous ſubſtance, ſeated under its tail, be- 
eween the anus and pudendum. The Dutch, 
ſettled in the Indies, bring up a confiderable 
number of theſe creatures, furniſh us with 


part of our Civet, which is taken from time to | 


time as the receptacle fills, and abounds in 
ortion as the animal is fed. It 1s ſaid they 
the Civet Cats with rice-milk, or pap, to 
render the perfume of a good conſiſtence. G 


like muſk, is chiefly uſed by perfumers and 
eonſectioners, having but little place in me- 
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The woods in ſome parts of the Indies are 
fall of Monkeys, Apes, and Baboons, which are 
too well known in this country to require a 

articular deſcription. The 4 has a 
has face, like a dog's, is commonly black and 
hairy, has a rough ſkin, and his feet are armed 
with very ſtrong nails. He mimics ſeveral 
human actions, eſpecially in fitting and eating; 
and is of a very vicious diſpoſition, and fond 
of women. What ſome authors call the Man- 
Tyger, and diſtinguiſhed by a bunch of hair 
upon his head, and another under his chin, re- 
ſembling a beard, is in reality nothing but a 
large Baboon. The Monkey partakes much 
of the ſubtle nature of the Baboon, is very 
miſchievous and unlucky, and wonderfully 
nimble and expert in climbing. Theſe crea- 
tures are of different ſorts and zes, accordin 


to the countries where they are bred ; but thoſe 


of the Eait Indies are molt valued, on account 
of their being finely ſported. 


The Ape is rather more miſchievous than 
the Monkey, and much more fierce and cruel, 
ſo that he will even venture to attack a man, 


whom he perfectly imitates in ſeveral of his 


actions. There are divers kinds of Apes, 
as the Bear-Ape, the Fox-Ape, &c. fo called 
from ſome reſemblance they bear to thoſe ani- 
mals : and M. Thevenot tells us, that in Bala- 


gate he ſaw ſome Apes brought from Ceylon, 


which were no bigger than cne's hit, and upon 
that account very much eſteemed. They had 
a fart fore-head, large round eyes, which were 

Vor. XI. G yellow 
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yellow and clear like the eyes of ſome cats, 


their ſnout was very ſharp, and the inſide of 


their ears yellow; tl.cy had no tail, and their 


hair was like that of other Apes. When he 
looked upon them, they ſtood upon their hind 
feet, and often embraced one another, looking 
ſtedfaſtly at the people that ſtood by, without 
ſeeming at all frightened. The ſame traveller 
ſays, | Ha have Sheep in Balagate without 
horns, which are ſo ſtrong, that being bridled 
and ſaddled they carry children of ten years of 


age. 


In the country about Surat there are Dun 
Buffaloes as big as the largeſt oxen, ſome of 
them are very herce and miſchievous ; inſomuch 
that they will ſet upon men, and trample them 
under foot, but their horns are ſo turned that 
they cannot gore them. 


There are alſo ſaid to be beautiful Squirrels, 
finely ſtreaked with white and black; and they 
are much troubled in ſome parts with very 

Rats and Mice, which arc an over-match 
for their cats, and frequently burrow under their 
houſes, and deſtroy their poultry. 


The Salamander, a ſpotted animal ſhaped 


like a lizard, and famous for its living in fre, 
is a native of India, though not peculiar to 


that country. We have an account in the Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactions, that a gentleman at 


Rome, named Corvini, having caſt into the 


fire a Salamander brought from the Eaſt * 
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the animal preſently ſwelled, and then vomited 


2 quantity of thick ſlimy matter, which put 


out the coals, retiring to thoſe that were ex- 


tinguiſhed, and putting them out again in the 
ſame manner as ſoon as they re-kindled ; and 
thus ſaved itſelf from the force of the fire for 
the ſpace of two hours, after which it lived 
nine months. This gentleman kept the Sala- 
mander eleven months, without any other food 
than what it took by licking the earth on which 
it was brought from the Indies, which at firſt 
was covered with a thick moiſture, that was 
afterwards dried up, but moiſtened by the ani- 
mal's urine. After it had thus lived eleven 
months, the owner had a mind to try how it 
would do on Italian Earth, but the experiment 
was fatal to the Salamander, which lived but 
three days upon the European foil. 


Amongſt the moſt beautifal and remarkable 


ſpecies of the feathered race that are to be 
found in the Eaſt Indies, we may not impro- 
perly reckon the Peacock, which, though com- 
mon in Europe for two centuries paft, ſeems 
to be of Afiatic origin. This bird is juſt] 
admired for the elegancy of its plumage, whic 
being ſo well known amongſt us, we think it 
would be needleſs to deſcribe particularly. The 
air of his head, the eaſy turn of his ſhape, the 
blended colours of the feathers of his body, 
the eyes and clouded ſpots of his tail, the 
gold and azure that ſhine in every part, the 
round of plumage he draws after him with ſo 
much pomp, and the very attention with * 
| G 2 e 
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he unfolds his ornaments to the ators, 


have a ſingular and raviſhing effect. The Pex | 
cock is ſo conſcious of the beauty of his fea. | 
thers, that he makes the wheel, as we call it, 


to diſplay them in all their luſtre, and is then 
reckoned an emblem of pride: but after all 


this external ſplendor, he has a difagreeable | 


voice, which makes his company much leſs 
deſireable than that of ſome birds whoſe muſic 
entertains us, though their cloathing is not ſo 
beautiful and dazzling. | 


The Parrot is a bird found in great num- 
bers in the woods of the Eaſt Indies, and the 
warm parts of America. 'There are ſeveral 
forts of Parrots, differing both in fize and co- 
lour. The common Parrot has a large head, 
with a hard hooked bill, the upper part where- 
of hangs over the lower; and of this he makes 
great uſe in climbing and deſcending, firlt 
catching hold of any thing with his bill, as « 
were with a hook, and fo Sake up his body 
and faſtening his feet. The Parrot. is the only 


bird, and indeed the only animal we know of, | 


except the crocodile and gar-fiſh, that moves 
its upper jaw, which is immoveable in all other 
creatures. His tongue is broad, reſembling 
that of a man, whoſe voice and ſpeech he imi- 
tates better than any other bird, and has an ex- 
cellent memory ; inſomuch that we are told by 
perſons of credit, that Dr. Charleton, phyſician 
to King Charles the Second, had a Parrot that 
could recite great part of the maſs, which had 
been taught him by a Portugueſe pied, of 
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whom he was purchaſed. The feet of the 
Parrot are of fingular faſhion, not having three 
claws ſtanding forwards and one backwards, 
but to each way, like thoſe of the woodpecker. 
Some parrots live to a great age ; but as they 
are bred in warm countries, they are very tender 
in our cold winters. They are ſubtle and miſ- 
chievous, and ſeldom forget an injury. 


As there are ſuch various ſpecies of the Par- 


rot kind, that the curious have obſerved above 


a hundred forts of them, we ſhall only de- 
ſcribe two or three of the moſt remarkable. 
The yellow Lawry or Parroquet, brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, is about the bigneſs of a lark, 
having a bill of a grey colour, and very hooked. 
Its legs and feet are of an ath-colour, and its 


tail reaches eight or ten inches beyond the ends 


of the wings, the feathers being of a pale roſe- 


 c6lour, terminating in a lovely blue, or a mix- 
ture of white and green. Its belly, head, neck, 


and back, are of a beautiful reddiſh colour ; 
but the wings are chiefly green, intermixed 
with red feathers, one half whereof is varie- 


| gated on each fide with yellow, which expoſed 


to the fun, ſhew a thouſand varieties of ſllining 


colours. fcarce to be expreſſed by a painter. 


1 hele birds rooſt and build on the bigheſt trees, 
and fly in flocks, making a great noiie, but 
learn to pronounce few words, if any at all. 


The Parroquet deſcribed by Mr. Waller, in 
the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, is a quite diffe- 
tent ſpecies, having a ſhort neck, black eyes, 
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a crooked bill, greyiſh legs and feet, and a 
tail no longer than the wings, the feathers of 
which near the quill are of a lemon-colour, 
next a ſcarlet for ſome ſpace, then a narrow 
ſtreak of green on ſome of them, after that a 


black, and green at the extremities. His break | 


and belly are of a fine light green, but his back 


and the feathers of his wings are ſomewhat | 
darker. On his pinions are ſome ſhort blue | 


feathers, and ſeveral on his rump. His bill 
15 encompaſſed up to his eyes with a broad 
ſcarlet circle, reaching alſo down to his throat; 
which circle in the hen 1s of a paler colour, 
like that of an orange, and is the only ob- 
ſervable difference, 


Mr. Waller, in diſſecting one of theſe Par- 
roquets, obſerved, that beſides the gizzard it 
had two craws, the uppermoſt being only a re- 


ceptacle for the food, which is Canary ſeed, | 


to be again returned to the mouth, where it is 
re-chewed, having before been only huſked, 


the animal ruminating like the cow and ſome | 


other quadrupeds . Their manner of chewing 
1 


To ruminate, or chew the cud, as it is popu- 


larly called, is an action thought peculiar to fume } 
tour-tooted animals, as oxen, ſheep, deer, &c. but } 
beſides what is here obſerved of the Parroquet, we | 


have a remarkable inſtance in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions of a ruminating man who lived at 
Briſtol. He would begin to chew his meat over 


again within a quarter of an hour after his meals, 
it he drank upon them; if not, it was ſome what 


later. 
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is thus: The under part of the bill being 
ſnorter, ſhuts within the other, or againſt the 
roof of the mouth, which is furniſhed with 
ſeveral rows of very ſmall bars or ridges, like 
thoſe in the mouths of dogs and horſes. Theſe 
bars are not ſoft but horny, being part of the 
upper bill; ſo that the bird, by carrying the 
edge of the under bill and end of the tongue 
againſt the ridges in the upper, breaks and re- 
duces to a pap, the ſeeds firſt moiſtened in the 
craw. The tame gentleman took notice, that 
the wind-pipe of this bird differed from that of 
moſt other animals, having not only a larynx 


at the top thereof, as is uſual, but another at its 


later. This chewing, after a full meal, lafted 
about an hour and a half; and if he went to bed 
preſently after meals, he could not ſleep till the 
uſual time of rumination was over. The victuals, 
upon their return, taſted rather pleaſanter than at 
firſt. Bread, meat, cheeſe, and drink, returned 
much of the colour as if they were mixed together 
in 2 mortar. Broth and other ſpoon-meats re- 
turned to his mouth all one as dry and ſolid food. 
The victuals ſeemed to the man to lie heavy in his 
throat till they had undergone the ſecond chewing, 
after which they would paſs clean away; and he 
always obierved, that *4 he eat variety of things, 
what he ſwallowed firſt, came up again firſt to be 
chewed. It this faculty intermitted at any time, 
it portended ſickneſs, and he was never well till it 
returned. When this account was given by Dr. 
Slare, the man was twenty years of age, and had 
been ſo affected ever fince he could remember. 
His father ſometimes ruminated, but nothing near 
o much as the ſon, 
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entrance into the breaſt, where it is divided | 
into two branches. From this ſtructure, which | 
is fa:d to be common to all parrots, it may 

Mbly be, that they can fo readily imitate 

uman voices; and it being obſerved that par. 
rots are ventriloqucus, it perhaps may be owing 
to the aſſiſtance of the lower larynx; for we 
way reaſonably ſuppoſe that all ventriloquous 
cheats are framed by nature for ſuch an im- 
poſture *, | 


The Maccaw 1s a beautiful bird, and the 
largeſt of all the parrot kind, being in length, 
from the tip of his bill to the end of the rail, 
about thirty inches, and its body is equal to 
that of a well-fed capon. Ihe head, neck, 
breaſt, belly, and part of the wings and tail 
of the cock are of a fine ſcarlet ; the back, 
and the reſt of the wings and tail, of a rich 
blue; and the bill is ſo much hooked as to 
form an exact ſemicircle. His tail is about 
eighteen inches long, his legs ſhort and thick, 
and his talons large, black, and very crocked. 
The colours of the hen ate fomew hat different; 
but neither the hen nor cock has any merit 
but what conſiſts in the beauty of their feathers, 


* We call thoſe perſons vent iloquous, W 9 
ſpeak inwardly, having a peculiar art of _—_— 
ſpeech without opening the mouth, or at lea 
without moving the lips; ſo that the voice, pro- 
ceeding out cf the thurax, to à by-ftander ſcems 
to come flom a diſtance. 
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for they do not entertain us with their talk like 


the ſmaller parrots. 


The Crown Bird, brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies, is a very fine fowl, as big as a large 
turkey. On the top of his head grow ſeveral 
ſhafts or ſtalks, having little round balls on 
their ſummits, not anlike thoſe of an earl's co- 
ronet, of a yellowiſh colour. His bill is of a 

ale yellow, ſhort, thick, and ſtrong, a little 

hdd: and juſt above it grows a ſmall red 
comb. On each fide of his head he has a red 
ſpot, and his body is covered with long fea- 
thers reſembling hairs, of a dark-grey colour, 
having a purpliſh caſt on the back and fides, 
ſome 3 — of red on the wings, and 
the thighs yellow. He has a long neck and 
long legs, which are of a pale yellow colour, 
and his claws black. 


The Amadavat Bird, ſo called from its being 
found near that city, in the Mogul's dominions, 
has a red bill, in ſhape like that of a gold- 
finch. His neck and back are of a duſky co- 
lour, but the feathers about the rump are of a 
ſcarlet or deep orange. The quill-feathers of 
the wings and thoſe of the tail are black, which 
laſt are about an inch and a half long, and juſt 
twelve in number. In ſofne of theſe birds the 
upper part of the breaſt is ſcarlet, in others 
wholly black, as is the reſt of the breaſt and 
belly in all. The legs and feet are white, and 
the claws very long, like thoſe of larks, but 
more crooked. | 

The 
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The Bengal Jay is a bird worth taking ng. 
tice of, both for its colours and ſize, bei 
ſomewhat larger than ours in England. The 
top of his head is blue, his neck and breaſt of 
an aſh-colour, with a mixture of light brown 
and red. His wings are blue, as alſo his thigh 
and belly. The back and rump are of: 
greenith colour; the tail is of a dark blue nen 
the rump and towards the extremity, but of x 
pale or bright blue in the middle. The leg 
and feet are of a ycllowith brown, and the 
claws black. | 


We are informed by the Jeſuit miſſionaries 


that in the kingdom of Siam there is a ſort of 
birds called Criel Herons, which ſwarm upon 


the trees, and look like bloſſoms at a diſtancy, j 


it being a ſmall bird with tufts of white fes. 


thers upon the head, back, and belly, which] 


render it extremely beautiful. There is like 
wiſe a remarkable inſect called a Fire-Fly, 


having four wings of a bright flame- colour, 


two of which only are to be ſeen when they fly, 
and the other two when they reſt, The trees 
near the rivers are almoſt covered with them, 
and in the night they appear like ſo many 
lights upon the leaves. 


In Cochin-China there are certain birds, 
ſomewhat like ſwallows, whoſe neſts may be 
reckoned one of the greateſt curioſities of the 
Indies, bcing eatable, and much uſed in ſauces 
by the inhabirants of that country. Thele 
birds build their neſts among the rocks 2 
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| which they boil in a pot or pip 
| vered, and leave it over the fire all night. In 
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ſea-coaſt, which are much in the form of our 
ſwallows neſts, and conſiſt of ſeveral coats or 
layers one upon another; but inſtead of clay 
or dirt, they are compoſed of a ſort of gum or 
froth of the ſea, mixed with a juice or liquor 
proceeding from the ſtomach of the bird, which 
compoſition hardens in the ſun, and becomes 
amoſt tranſparent. Theſe neſts the natives 
gather in great quantities at the proper ſeaſon 
of the year, probably when the birds have done 
with them and forſaken them, and frequently 
uſe them in the following manner : Having 
ſteeped them in warm water till they are ſoft, 
they tear them into ſmall pieces, and mixing 
them with little bits of Ginſeng, a root or 
plant to be deſcribed when we come to China, 
they put the mixture into the wy of a pullet, 

in cloſe co- 


the morning they eat the pullet, the Ginſeng 


| and bird-neſts making excellent ſauce, without 


any other ſeaſoning. Sometimes they uſe theſe 
neſts hy way of medicine, to promote ſweat ; 
but they generally mix them in their ſauces, 
to which they give an admirable reliſh. They 
are very nouriſhing, but to ſome people the 
taſte is not ſo agreeable ; though Borri, a Jeſuit 
miſſionary, applauds them as a moſt delicious 

; and Tavernier, who often eat of it, 
thought it a worthy preſent to perſons of the 


There are two kinds of Bats in the province 
of Malvay, in the Mogul's dominions, the - 
ke 
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like thoſe we have in Europe, the other muck 
different, as deſcribed by M. Thevenot, who 
had the opportunity of examining one which 
was kept by a friend of his out of curioſity. 
It is about eight inches long, the body round, 
as large as that of a duck, and covered wid 

ellowiſh hair, but none grows upon its ear, 

t has a ſharp ſnout, and its head and eyes re. 
ſemble thoſe of a cat. It has no tail, but under 
the wings there are two teats as big as the end 
of one's little finger. Its legs, or arms, as ſome 
call them, which are four in number, ſeem to 
be faſtened within the wings, which are joined 
to the body along the ſides from the ſhoulder 
downwards. The wings, when extended, mea. 
ſure from point to point about two feet, are 
ſeven or eight inches broad, and conſiſt of a 
black ſkin, which looks ſomewhat like wet 
parchment. The two fore legs are nine or 
ten inches long, covered with hair, and ter- 


minating in five toes or fingers, which makea | 


kind of hand. They are without hair, and 


have the ſame joints as a man's fingers have, | 


and the animal makes uſe of them to ſtretch 
out his wings when it has a mind to fly. The 
hind legs are but fix inches long, are hairy, 
and the feet, as the others, preity much te- 
ſemble a man's hand, but that they have claws 
inflead of nails. Theſe Bats fly a great height, 
and are frequently ſeen'clinging to the branches 
of trees with their talons. People who have 


taſted them ſay they are good meat, notwith- | 


Randing their diſagreeable aſpect. 


To 
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To theſe animals of the Eaſt-Indies might 

be added ſeveral venomous ſerpents, particu- 

Jarly one of a filver-colour, about twelve inches 

Jong, found in the kingdom of Siam, whoſe 

bite throws the patient into convulſions in an 

hour's time, and infallibly carries him off with- 

out a ſpeedy remedy. But we are told the 
natives have an excellent antidote for this ve- 
nom, Viz. an artificial ſtone, which being ap- 
plied to the wound, ſticks to it immediately, 
after which the convulſions ceaſe, the patient 
recovers his ſenſes, and the ſtone, having ex- 
trated all the poiſon, drops off of itſelf. It 
is ſaid that when the ſtone has been thus ap- 
plied, it muſt be ſteeped twenty-four hours in 
the milk of a woman's breaſt, whereby it re-. 
covers its virtue, and is fit to be uſed again 
upon the like occaſion. Is; 
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VEGETABLES. 


MON G the many vegetable production 
of India, perhaps none is of more general 
uſe, or makes a more confiderable article of 


commerce, than pepper, which is the fruit of | 


a plant, or ſhrub, growing plentifully in Ma. 
labar, Malacca, and other parts of the cont- 
nent, as well as in ſeveral of the iſlands. This 

lant is weak, and of the reptile kind, ſo that 


it is ſet at the roots of large trees, round which 
it twiſts, and climbs like hops. Its leaves m 


figure reſemble thoſe of ivy, but are larger, 
and not fo green, of a ſtrong ſmell, and pun- 
gent taſte. In April, it bears a white flower, 
after which the pepper comes forth, in {mall 
cluſters, like our currants, being green at 
firſt, and becoming red, in proportion as they 
ripen, and at laſt black, when they are quite 
ripe, which is in November, or December. 
The cluſters are then cut off, and dried for 2 
fortnight, on mats in the ſun, till the peppet 
falls off from the ſtalk; during which time, 
they are often turned, but covered in the 
night-time, becauſe of the dew. It is ſaid, 


the plant bears no fruit till the third year, | 


when it produces ſix or ſeven pounds; and the 
two following crops are much the ſame, after 
which it increaſes both in quantity and ſize 
till the twelfth year, when it bears no more, 
and a new thoc 3; rianted in it 00m. 
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P is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the 
1 the NX Pomet and others 
will have to be the fruit of two different 
plants; but M. Dillon, a celebrated phyſician, 
and author of the hiſtory of the inquiſition of 


Goa, aſſures us, that all the difference be- 


teen the white and black pepper is, that the 
latter has its ſkin, which is taken off from the 
tormer, by beating it before it is quite dry, or 


atter it has it been ſoaked in water. 


There is another kind of pepper growing 
in the Eaſt Indies, called Long Pepper, from 
its form, which in length and thickneſs equals 
a child's finger. It conſiſts of an aſſemblage 

, <= ſticking cloſe together, of 


and on black within. The plant that bears it is 
like that of the common pepper, bur its leaves 
are ſmaller and greener; and as to to the 


fruit itſelf, its taſte is leſs ſharp than the for- 


mer. It is chiefly uſed in medicine, being an 
ingredient in ſeveral Galenical compoſiuons, 
particular Venice treacle. 


Though rice is not peculiar to the Indies, 


yet _ the principal grain of thoſe coun- 
tries, an 


throughout the eaſt, it ſeems more 
proper to mention it here, than in any other 


place. It is the ſeed of a leguminous plant, 


rowing in cluſters, being terminated with a 
ard, and ſeverally incloſed in yellow Capſule 
or caſes. When ſtript of their ſkin, the grains 
appear almoſt oval, of a ſhining white colour, 
H 2 and 
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and as it were tranſparent. In the Indies, the 


women thraſh, and dreſs all the rice, which i; 


a very painful office. This grain, which is the | 


food of at leaſt two thirds of mankind, is un- 
doubtedly a very wholeſome aliment; and x 
to what has been ſaid, that living much upon 
rice, is injurious to the eyes, and brings on 
blindneſs, the judicious look upon it as a vul- 
gar error. 


The Ananas, or Pine-Apple, as we call it, 
from the reſemblance it bears to the cones of 


pines and firs, is a moſt delicious fruit, which 
ws ſpontaneouſly in the warm parts of the | 


aſt Indies, as well as in America. It is the 


22 of an herbaceous plant, with leaves 


ke an aloe, and the top of the fruit is a- 
_ dorned with a little crown, and alſo with a 


bunch of leaves. 'The pulp is fibrous, but | 


diſſolves in the mouth, and has the fine 
taſte of the peach, the quince, and the muſca- 
dine grape, all together. It is ſaid, the In- 
dians 5 a wine of the juice, which is al- 
moſt equal to Malmſey ſack, and will intoxi- 
cate as ſoon. The fruit is eſteemed cordial, 
good againſt a nauſea, raiſes and exhilarates 
the ſpirits, and provokes urine ; but is not 
proper for women with child, being apt to 
occaſion abortion. A confection of the Ana- 
nas is made in the countries where it grows, 
which is found of ſervice to reſtore a decayed 
or broken conſtitution. Great endeavours have 
lately been uſed to cultivate the plant in Europe, 
which have been attended with ſuch ſucceſs, 

that 
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that very fine fruits of this Kind are now pro- 
duced in England, in the gardens of the cu- 
rious. They are uſually about the ſize of a 
tennis-ball, but ſome are much larger. 


The Coco, or Cocoa-Trce, i: one of the 
molt remarkable and uſeful productions of the 
Indies. This tree grows ſtrait without any 
branches, till near its ſummit, and uſually to 
the height of thirty or forty feet. The leaves, 
which are of a great length, and terminate in 
a point, ſerve the Indians to cover their houſes 
with, and for many other purpoſes. Above 
the leaves, ariie ſeveral ſhoots, as thick as a 
man's arm, and on the top of all grows a 
large excreſcence, in form of a cabbage, ex- 
cellent to eat, and far exceeding our fineſt 
cabbages in flavour. From the ſides, and up- 
per part of the cabbage, there lige iſe ſhoot 
out cluſters of pods, containing ſome ſmall 
kernels, taſting exactly like the Engliſh wal- 
nut. The nuts, which are the fruit cf the 
cocoa-tree, hang in cluſters four or five toge- 
ther, and are as big as a man's head, when at 
full growth. Before they are ripe, they con- 
tain a clear cooling water or milk, which in 
time condenles to a pulp, ard becomes an 
excellent fond ; and it likewiſe aZords an oil, 
equally good either for the lamp or the table. 
The ſhell of the nut is made into bowls, 


ſpoons, and ſeveral other utenſils: and in the 


kingdom of Siam, they are uſcd as meaſures 


ſor things, either dry or liquid. From the 


cocoa-tree, the Indians extract a liquor, called 
II ; Sauri, 
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Suri, which is of a grateful taſte, and intoxi. | 


cates like wine. It is pretty ſweet, when new. 
ly extracted, but in a little time becomes more 
acid; and from this liquor, is diſtilled a water 
or ſpirit, that burns in the fire like brandy. 
The Suri, we apprehend, is the ſame liquor 
that ſome authors mention under the name of 
Poddy, from whence Mr. Lockyer aſſures uz 
they diſtil the ſpirit we call Arrac, which i 
the Indian word for all ſtrong waters.“ The 
method ot obtaining the Suri, is by making an 
inciſion on the top of the capſule, that bean 
the flowers or fruit, and about four inches be. 
low, they make an oblique inciſion in the bark, 
from whence the liquor drops into a veſſel 
hung to receive it. What is obtained in the 
morning, is ſweet and plcaiant, and even more 
delicious than the milk of the nut; but that 
in the evening is ſomewhat ↄcid; the next day 
it grows ſourer, and on the third day it is en- 
tirely acid, and without any f{weenels at all. 
In order to make vinegar ot this liquor, they 
put the veſſels that recerve it among lime. for 
fifteen days, by which a violent fermentation 
being excited. much froth thrown up, and 2 
whitiſh matter ſubſiding to the bottom, the 
Suri is changed into vinegar. & fort of iugar 


* Goa and Batavia are the chief places for ar- 
rac. What is made at Batavia, is much the ſtrong- 
eſt, but that of Coa is preferred to all others, an 
account of its peculiar and agreeable flavour; 
which is attributed to the earthen veſſels ufed at 
Cy, to draw the tpir't, whereas at Batavia they 
ule copper Ruls. . 
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called Jagra, is likewiſe prepared from the Su- 
ri, by putting into it a ſufficient quantity of 
lime, to tinge it of a reddiſh colour. The li- 
quor is then boiled, and ſtirred continually till 
it is inſpiſiated ; whereby a red ſugar is pro- 
duced, which they render white by repeated 
diſlolutions and boilings. 


As to the medicinal virtues of the Cocoa, 
the Suri is ſaid to be highly beneficial to phthi- 
fical patients, or thoſe who labour under any 


diſorder of the kidneys, or a difficulty of diſ- 


charging their urine. The liquor contained in 
the nut, is good to extinguiſh thirſt, purifes 
the blood, cieanſes the ſtomach, affords much 
nouriſhment, and is an excellent drink in bi- 


hary fevers. 


There is a remarkable ſpecies of palm-tree 
called Areca, which is common in Siam, and 
other parts of the Indies. The trunk of this 
tree is ſtrait, and without branches, like the 
Cocoa; its leaves grow in the ſame manner, 


and it bears a fruit with a green covering, of 


ine bigneſs and ſhape of a pullet's egg. 
{his covering, or rind, conſiſts of numerous 
tne filaments, running lengthways, from the 
italk to the head, under which is contained 
the fruit or nut. externally of a browniſh co- 
lour, ſhaped like a nutmeg at one end, but 
flattich at the other. It is white within, and 
marbled with purpliſh veins, but has very little 
taſte. The lndians chew this nut wrapped up 
n a bete! lenf, with lime made of calcined 

ſhells, 
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ſhells, which they affirm to be a mixture of 
a gratefal tafle, ſtrengthening the gums, and 
promoting digeſtion. 


The Betel, or Betle, juſt now mentioned, is 


a plant that grows in all the Indian province, 
on the ſea-coaſt, The Indians chew it in the 
morning, aſternoon, and evening, and carry 
it about with them almoſt continually ; but they 


uſe the nut and lime with it to qualify is | 


bitterneſs. Some of the rich people uſe it 
with camphire, and others with aloes-wood, 
muſk, and ambergreaie. It is ſaid to ſtren 

en the gums, and to corroborate the hean, 
ſtomach, and brain, If chewed immedia 
after breakfaſt, it renders the breath agreeable; 
but it blackens the teeth, and in time co 
rodes and looſens them. 


The Lacca- Tree, which grows in Malabar, | 


Pegu, and other parts of India, is remarkable 
for the gum it yields, called Lacca, or Lake, 
which is red, briitle, and clear, uſed in dying, 
painting, &c. Authors indeed differ as to the 

roduttion of this curious drug, ſome imagin- 
ing it to be a juice drawn from the tree by 
inciſion, whilſt others, and particularly father 
Tachard, affirm, that a kind of little ants, 
fixing themſelves on the branches of the tree, 
leave behird them a reddiſh moiſture, which 
being hardened by the air and ſun, becomes 
Lacca. M. Geoffroy, examining this gum, 
found it to be a ſort of comb, ſuch as bees and 
ſome other infeQs are accuſtomed to make. 


Upon 
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Upon breaking it into pieces, it appears di- 
vided into a multitude of little ceils, of an uni- 
form figure, which plainly ſhew that it ne- 
ver ouzed from trees. Nor are theſe cells 
mere excrements, as ſome have imagined, but 
are intended for ſomething to be depotited in 
them; and accordingly are found to contain 
little bodies, which the firſt obſerver took for 
the wings, or other parts of the infects that 
— the lacca. Theſe bodies are of a 

utiful red colour, and, when broken, make 
a powder as fine as cochineal. It is moſt pro- 
bable that the cells are deſtined to lodge the 
young brood, and that the little bodies found 
in them, are the embryo's of inſets, or per- 
haps their ſkins. This is Lacca, in its natural 
ſtate, but to prepare it for uſe, they pound it 
in a mortar, and boil it in water, to a proper 
conſiſtence ; after which, part of the water is 
evaporated by the ſun, and the thickned tinc- 
ture ſtrained through a linen cloth. Beſides 
this, there are ſeveral artificial paſtes, uſed by 
wn. which go by the name of Lake, or 

ca. 


The Lignum Aloes, or Aloes- wood, much 
aſed in the eaſt as a perfume, has its name 
from its bitterneſs, which reſembles that of the 
Joes juice. This wood is extremely valued, 
and divers ſtrange ſtories have been invented 
as to the origin of the tree that yields it, 
ſome feigning it grew only in Paradiſe, and was 


| ſwept away by the deluge ; whillt others aſſert, 


it grows in deſerts, and on inacceſſible 
rocks 


194 
rocks and mountains, guarded by wild beafy, 
Ke. The Siameſe ambaſſadors to the coun 
of France, in 1686, who brought a preſent of 
this wood from their emperor, firit gave the 
Furopeans a conſiſtent acceunt of it. 'The 


tree grows in Laos and Cochinchina, and 5 


much of the ſame ſize and figure of our olive. 
trees. The trunk confiſts of three torts of 
wood, very different in colour and properties, 
that which lies immediately under the bark, 
being black, folid, heavy. and almoſt like 
ebony. The ſecond, which is a. light vein 
wood, and of a tan colour, is the Calambac, 


or true Aloes-wood, which is brought to us | 


from Surat, in confiderable quantities. The 


heart, or innermoſt part, called Tambac, i | 
more valued by the Indians than gold itfelf, | 


and is therefore very ſcarce and dear. The 
Calambac comes to us in ſmall pieces. ofa 
yellowiſh brown colour, with black or purple- 
coloured reſinous veins, interſperſed, and is of 
a bitter, hot, aromatic taſte ; and when cath 
on the fire, it melts like wax, and yields 2 
very fragrant ſcent. It is not only uied as a 
pertume, but eſteemed a ſovereign remedy in 
pallies, deliquiums, weakneſſes, &c. Chew- 
ing this wood, or riniing the mouth with a 
decoction of it, ſweetens the breath, accord- 
ing to Diolcorides ; and the weight of a dram 
powdered, and drink in lome proper liquor, 
Cures the exceſſive humidity, relaxation, and 
burning heut of the flomach, commonly called 
the Heart-burn. It Iikewiie relieves thoſe af. 
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gifted with a dyſentery, or gripes, or with pains 


of the fide or liver. 


In the province of Tatta, in the dominious 
of the Great _—_ there grows a wood, 

ce, or Sweet-wood, though 
indeed it is rather a weed, no part of it being 
vfeful but the root, which is a good ingredi- 
ent in perfumes ; and therefore great quantities 
are exported from Surat to China, where it 
bears a good price; becauſe, when beat to a 
powder, it is burnt in the incenſe- pots before 
their idols. 


The ſame country, and other parts of the 


ladies, afford us 2 drug, of a quite different 
' ſcent, namely, Aſa Fœtida, which is 


a gum- 
my reſin, brought to us in Jumps of different 
colours, white, yellowiſh, bluith, or brown, 
which laſt is the wortt of all. It it not well 
known from what plant this gum is procured ; 
ul that has been advanced on that point by 
nuuraliſts amounting to little more than con- 
xture, However, it is generally ſaid to di- 
til ſpontaneouſly, during the heat of ſum- 
mer, from a little ſhrub, frequent in the eaſt- 
ern countries. It it jultly accounted an excel- 
lent remedy in all hyſteric diforders, and is 
zood to excite ſweat, and ſtrengthen the ſto- 
zach; but its fetid offeniive ſmell occaſions it 
o be (ſeldom uſed, though in the Eaſt Indies it 
wakes an ingredient in their ragouts. 


There 
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There 15 another gum or reſin, which, in * | 
1 to the former, is ſometimes called Au 


ulcis, but commonly Benzoin, or Benjamin, 


This is obtained by inciſion, from a tree grow. | 


ing in the Eaſt Indies, to a conſiderable height 


and thickneſs, and bearing leaves like thoſe | 


of the lemon-tree, but ſmaller, and not & 
n. The gum, as brought to us, 15 
rally very foul, ſometimes of a reddiſh, and 
ſometimes of a yellowiſh colour, of an a 
able taſte and aromatic ſmell. The — 
zoin, brought into France by the ambaſſader 
of Siam's reti nue, was externaily yellowiſh, but 
white within, and intermixed with ſmall reddiſ 
veins. It differed very muh from the Benzoin 
in tears, as it is called, which is a clear tranſ. 
parent mals, of a reddiſh colour, aud mixed 


with white ſpots, reſembling broken almonds, 


whence it has the name of Amygdaloid Ber- 
zoin. The druggiſts have another fort, which 


is often counterteited by a fuſion of ſeveral | 


gums together; and there is a black kind a 


enzoin, witho':t any ſmell, which is ablolute. | 


ly to be rejected. 


This gum is much uſed in perfumes, and | 


molt authors agree that it is of a warming, 
drying, ciicuſling, diſſolving and purttying 
nature, rclilting putrefaction, and good againt 
diſorders cf the breait and lungs. Externally 


it is uſed in all fragrant compoſitions ; for t 


proves cordial by its agreeable tmeil, for:ifc 
the ſentes by its ſteam, diſſipates actiyux:ors, 
and cures the tooth- ach. 
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In ſeveral parts of the Indies, the Tamarind- 
tree grows plentifully, which bears a tart 
agreeable fruit, by ſome called Indian Dates, 
and by others, the Indian Acacia. The bark 
of this tree is not unlike our aſh, or walnut- 
tree, and its leaves reſemble thoſe of the fe- 
male fern. Its flowers are joined eight or ten 
together, like thoſe of the orange - tree; and 
its fruit is in a pod, the length of one's finger, 
and ſomewhat thicker, covered at firſt with a 
green rind, which afterwards becomes brown, 
and contains a blackiſh acid pulp, among 
which are found ſeeds, reſembling lupines. 
This pulp is uſed in medicine, being gently 
laxative, cooling, and proper to quench thirft, 
and therefore very ſerviceable in burning fe- 
vers. Tamarinds are alfo good in Diarrhæas, 
and are commended in a flux of the hæmor- 
rhoids from a bilious and acrimonious blocd. 


We have another fort of medicinal fruit 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, called Myroba- 
lans, which were more uſed among the an- 
tients than the moderns, and are at preſent 
more eſteemed abroad than in England. There 
are ave kinds of this fruit; the firſt called the 
Indian, or black Myrobalans, which are more 
lender and narrower than any of the reſt, 
with eight ridges upon the ſuperficies. Theſe 
have no ſtone, are rough, hard, black both 
within and without, and of a ſub-acid and a- 
liiingent taſte. The ſecond is the Citron, or 
yellow Myrcbalan, which is a pentagonal 
rocyh fruit about the ſize of an olive, having 

Vor. XI. 1 an 
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an angular ftone included under a carnouy 
bark. The third fort is the Chebule Myroba. 
lan, a rough pentagonal fruit, with five ribs 
on its ſurface, including a cavernous ftone 
under a fleſhy bark, like the former. The 
fourth is called the Belleric Myrobalan, which 
is a round and ſomewhat angular fruit, about 


the bigneſs of a large gall, and containing a 
hard ſtone. The fifth, called the Emblic My. 


robalan, is a black ſexangular fruit, flat at | 


each end, and eaſily ſeparating into fix parts, 
containing a white hexagonal ſtone, divided 
into fix cells. All theſe kinds are gently pur- 
gative and aftringent, and therefore very pro- 
per in diarrhzas and dy ſenteries. 


The plant from whence Indigo is drawn, 
orows in ſeveral parts of the Mogul's domi- 
nions, as well as in America. It ſomewhat re. 


ſembles roſemary, and riſes to the height of | 


three or four feet, ſome ſay fix or ſeven, bear- 
ing a flower like that of the thiſtle, and having 
a iced like a fenugreek. When the plant is a- 
rived at a certain height, and the leaves are 
in a good condition, they are ſtripped from 
the ſtalks, and thrown into large pits, as Ta- 


vernier informs us, half filled with water. Here | 


they are bruiſed, and ſtirred about till the wa- 
ter appears very thick and muddy, and after a 
few days ſettling, the water is drawn off, and 
the ſlimy ſediment taken up in baſkets, which 
is made up in picces, ſhaped like children's 
tops, or im flat cakes, and afterwards dried in 
the ſun. The people employed to ſiſt the lu- 
1 i 
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cigo, ſtop their noſtrils, keep a cloth before 
their faces, with little holes for their eyes, and 
drink milk every half hour, to preſerve them 
from the penetrating quality of the duſt; 
which, notwithſtanding all their precaution, 
makes them ipit blue for ſome time after “. 


This is the method of making indigo, at 
Zirkes, a la:ge village near Amadabat, which 
is reckoned as good as any in the world; but 
ſome travellers give us a different account of 
its preparation in other places. The leaves 
of the plant, they ſay, are thrown into a kind 
of vat, and covered with water, in which they 
are boiled for four and twenty hours, and a 
ſcum ſwims on the top with all the different 
colours of the rainbow. The water 1s then 
drawn off into another veſſel, where it is briſk- 
ly ſtirred about, till it becomes of a deep 


green, and till the grain, as they call it, forms 


tlelf. This they diſcover by taking a little 
of it out, and ſpitting in it; for if that occa- 
hon a bluiſh matter to ſublide, they leave off 
ſirring the liquor. The matter then preci- 
pitates itſelf to the bottom of the veſſel; and 
when it 1s well ſettled, they pour off the wa- 
ter. After this, they take out the indigo, and 
put it into linen bags to drain; which done. 
they put it into ſhallow wooden boxes, and 


* Tavernier tells us, he placed an egg one 
morning near the ſifters of indigo, and found the 
contents of it quite blue, when he broke it in the 
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when it begins to dry, they cut it into ſlices, 
and Jet them harden in the ſun. Indigo js 


much uſed by painters and dyers, and it 1s of | 


ſome uſe in medicine, particularly in ſtopping 
of fluxes, being a very ſtrong aſtringent. 


In Malacca, beſides the common fruits of 
the Indies, they have the Mangoſtan, a deli- 
cious fruit, almoſt like an apple, the rind 
whereof is thick, and of an aſtringent quality, 
It has kernels like cloves of garlic, of an 2. 
greeable taſte, but very cold. | 


They have alſo the Ramboſtan, another | 
fruit, about the ſize of a walnut, with a tough 


ſkin, covered with capilaments, and contain- 
ing a very ſavoury pulp. The Darean is ano- 


ther excellent fruit of that country, which in- | 


_ deed is offenfive to the noſe, but moiſt grate. 
ful to the palate. Its rind is thick and yel- 


low, and its pulp looks like cream, but is 


more delicious. It is warm and nourithing, 
and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. There is like. 
wiſe plenty of Mangoes, and particularly a 
ſpecies called Stinkers, being very offentive 
both to the ſmell and taſte. 


We had almoſt omitted one of the moſt e- 


markable trees that India produces, namely, 


the Banian-tree, ſo called from the veneration 
it is held in, by the Banians “, a religious ſect 
in 


* The Banians believe a metempſychoſis, ot 
tranſmigrcation of fouls, from one body to — 
al 
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in that part of the world. The branches of 
this tree bend down to the ground, where the 
ſlender twigs take root and grow upwards; 
the branches of theſe bend down likewiſe, take 
root, and grow up again; and by this means 
what was originally but one tree, will ſpread 
over a vaſt ſpace of ground, and become a 
multitude of trees, forming, by the manner of 
their growth, very delightful arbours and ar- 
ches. Thevenot ſaw one of theſe trees at 
Surat, which he ſays was very large and high, 
affording a moſt ſpacious ſhade, being of a 
round form, and fourſcore paces in diameter. 
The branches, which had taken root irregu- 
larly, were cut with fo much art, that one 
might walk about underneath them without the 
leaſt inconvenience. The heathen natives fre- 
quently make uſe of theſe trees as places for 
their idols, and retirements for their peniten- 
tiaries, and other perions, who ſeem in a more 
particular manner to be devoted to the exer- 
ciſe of religion. | 


and will therefore eat no living creature, nor 


will ill noxious animals, but endeavour to re— 
leaſe them, if they ſee them in the hands of others. 
They are ſo fearfal of having communication with 
other nations, that they break their cups, if one 
of a different religion has drank cut of them, and 
empty the water out of a pond where he has 
wathed himfelf. Nay, it is faid, that if they hap- 
pen to touch one another, they muſt waſh and pu- 
nty, before they eat, or enter their own houſes. 
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In the woods of Cambodia, Capt. Hamilton 
informs us, there grow certain trces with z 


thick bark, of a very poiſonous quality, inſe. | 


much that the natives uſe it to potion the ſlug 


they ſhoot at elephants, or other wild beaſts, | 


which certainly kills them, if they do not mil 
their mark. The captain obſcrves, that this 


ſubtle poiſon has another ſtrange quality, tha | 


if men are hungry or thirfty, as is often the 
caſe in the woods, they ſqueeze a few drops 
of it on a leaf of a tree, and if they barely 
lick the leaf, it gives immediate 1cfreſhment, 
but if the juice touch any part where the ſkin 
is broke, it proves mortal wittout remedy. 


What we call Nux Vomica, is the ſtone of 
the fruit of a tree, growing in Malabar, and 
ſeveral other parts of the Eaſt- Indies. The 
fruit is as big as an orange, and very flimy; 
and as vaſt quantities of them rot on the ground, 


it makes the water that runs through the | 
woods very un holſome. "I his ftone or feed | 
is round and flat, of x grey mouſe-colour with- | 
out, and of various colours within ; ſometimes | 


vellow, ſometimes white, fometimes brown. It 
is extremely narcotic and virulent, exciting in- 
quietudes, convuliions, tremors, and irregular 
reſpiration ; and therefore is not, or at leaſt 
ought not to be, uſed in medicine. It is chieſ. 


!y employed in poiſoning + cats, and other | 


animals, by a barbarity peculiar to mankind. 
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Of all the bodies of this claſs that the Indies 

afford, the Diamond deſervedly claims our 
firſt attention, as it far exceeds all other gems 
in value, haruneſs, and luſtre. The diamond, 
in its moſt perfect ſtate, is clear and pellucid, 
as the pureſt water, and is eminently diſtin- 
guiſted from all other ſubſtances, by its vivid 
ſplendor, and the brightneſs of its reflections. 
However, it is not unfrequently found tinged 
with a yeilowiſh, bluiſh, rediſh, and ſome- 
times a greeniſh caſt, by the accidental mix- 
ture of lome metalline particles; but the tinges 
are uſually flight, and in thefe ſtates it is ex- 
tremely different from other gems of thoſe 
colours, being of infinitely greater luſtre. 
The diamond is found of various fizes, but 
generally ſmall, the large ones being very ſel- 
dom to be met with“; and as * is un- 


»The largeſt diamond ever known to have been 
found in the world, is that in the poſſeſſion of the 
Great Mogul, which weighs 279 carrats, each 
carrat being four grains. Tavernier computes the 
value of this diamond to be 11,723,278 French 
livres, equivalent to 779,244 pounds ſterling. That 
of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, weighing 139 
carrits; and that in France, called the Grand 
Sincy, weighing 106 carrats, the name Sancy be- 
ing a corruption of cent fix, which is one of the 


crown jewels, are two of the heavieſt that we 
know of in Europe. 


certain 
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certain and irregular, its ſhape is much more 
ſo; but all its varieties of figure are found no 
way to affect the internal ſtructure of the bo- 
dy, which by the microſcope appears to conſiſt 


of a great number of parallel plates or tables, | 


extremely thin, and laid over one another with 
the utmolt regularity. 


Diamonds are found in the Eaft-Indiez 
chiefly in the kingdoms of Golconda, Viſa- 
pour, Bengal, and the iſland of Borneo. The 
diamond-mines are generally adjacent to rocky 
hills and mountains, and ſometimes the dia- 
monds are found ſcattered in the earth within 


two or three fathoms of the ſurface. In other | 


places, they fink through rocks to the depth 
of forty or fifty fathoms, till they come to a 
ſort of mineral earth, in which they find the 
diamonds incloſed. This earth is ſometimes 
of a yellowiſh, and ſometimes of a reddiſh co- 
lour, and adheres to the ſtone fo ſtrongly, that 
it is difficult to get it off. A ſufficient quan- 
rity of this earth being dug out of the mine, 
it is thrown into a ciſtern of water, where hav- 
ing ſoaked for ſome time, it is ſtirred about 
till the clods are broken, and the graveliy mat- 
ter falls to the bottom. After this, a vent is 
opened, the foul water let out, and the ciſ- 
tern ſupplied with clean, till all the earchy 
ſubſtance be waſhed away, and nothing but 
gravel remains. What thus ſcttles at the bot- 
tom, is ſpread to dry in the ſun, then fitted, 
and afterwards carefully ſearched with the 
hands, to hnd out the diamonds; at _ 
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they are ſo expert, that the leaſt bit of a ſtone 
can hardly eſcape them. It ſometimes hap- 
ns, however, that the earth is fo fixed a- 
— the diamonds, that before they are rub- 


| bed on a rough ſtone with ſand, their tranſ- 


parency Cannot be diſcovered. 


In the kingdom of Golconda, or in that of 
Viſapour, according to ſome maps, are the 
mines of Raolconda, which have been diſ- 
covered above two hundred years. The earth 
here is ſandy, and full of rocks, and in theſe 
racks are found ſeveral little veins, half an 


inch, or an inch broad, out of which the 


miners, with hooked irons, draw the ſand or 


earth that contains the diamonds, breaking the 


rock when the vein terminates, that the track 
may be found again, and continued. To ſe- 


parate the diamonds from this earth, it under- 
goes ſeveral waſhings, and other operations, 


as we have already cbſerved. The miners 


work quite naked, except a thin covering over 


their privities, and, befides this precaution, 


| have likewiſe inſpectors, to prevent their con- 


cealing the diamonds; which yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all this care, they find opportunities 


of doing. Tavernier ſays, he ſaw one detect- 


ed, who had put a ſtone into the corner of his 
eye; but twallowing a diamond is a ſurer and 


more uſuil method amongſt them. If the 
| miners meet with a ſtone of fifteen or ſixteen 


carrats, they are allowed a reward, beſides 
their uſual pay, which is very little. The 
king has two per cent. for all the diamonds 

that 
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chants, according to the number of hands en. 
ploy ed in digging. 


There are other mines at Gani, or Coulew, 
in the kingdom of Golconda, wherein they 
find diamonds from ten to forty carrats, and 
upwards, but they are not very clear, their ws 
ter being uſually tinged with the colour of the 
foil, which in ſome places is yellowiſh, in. 
thers black and moiſt, and in others reddiſh. 
Another defect of ſome conſequence is a kind 
of greaſineſs appearing on the diamond when 


cut, which takes off part of its luſtre. Here 


the miners dig to the depth of twelve or four 
teen feet, where they find water, which pre: 
| vents their going farther. The earth is ca- 
ried from the mine, by women and children, 


into a neighbouring incloſure, where it is waſh. | 


ed, and then dried and ſifted. According to 
Tavernier, there are generally fixty thouſand 
perſons, men, women, and children, employ- 


ed in theſe mines of Coulour. They wok 


naked, like the miners at Raolconda, and are 
watched in the ſame manner by inſpectors. 


A great number of diamonds are found neu 


Soumelpaur, a large town, in the kingdom of 
Bengal, fituated on the river Goual. From 
this river, all our fine diamond points, er 
ſparks, called natural ſparks, are brought, 
where they ſearch for them after the great 
rains are over, that is, after the month of De- 
cember. At that ſeaſon, when the water 1 

grown 


that are ſold, and alſo a duty from the mer. | 
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grown clear, eight or ten thouſand perſons, of 
all ages and ſexes, come out of Soumelpour, 
and the neighbouring villages, and examine 
the ſand of the river, going up it to the very 
mountain, from whence it ſprings. After this 
examination, they proceed to take up the 
ſand, wherein they judge diamonds likely to 
be found, which is done in the followiag man- 
ner. Having made a dam round the place 
with earth, ſtones, faſcines, &c. the river be- 
ing then very low, they lade out the water, 
and dig about two feet deep, carrying the 
ſand into a place walled round, on the bank 
of the river, where the proceſs is much the 
ſame as at the mines above-mentioned, and 
the workmen are watched with equal ſtrict- 


As to the diamonds of the iſland of Borneo, 
they are found in the ſand of the river Succa- 
dan, or Succadano, and perhaps in ſome other 
parts of the iſland, with which we are little 
acquainted. | 


EP 
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Diamonds are cut and poliſhed by means of 
a mill, which turns a wheel of ſoft iron, 
ſprinkled over with diamond · duſt mixed with 
oil of olives; and the fame duſt well ground, 
and diluted wich water and vinegar, is uſed in 
| ſawing of diamonds, which is Gone with a 
wire, as fine as a hair. But diamonds are 
more expeditiouſly divided by finding the grain 
of the ſtone, as it is called, that is, the diſpo- 
tion of the Laminæ, or plates, of which it is 
| com- 
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compoſed, and introducing between them the 
point of a fine chiſſel. When this is properly 
done, a ſtone will ſplit as evenly as a piece o 
talc, and give two diamond-, or more, if the 
thickneſs will allow it. of the ſame breadth & 
ſurface of the original one. The ſplitting; 
diamond, ſometimes anſwers ancther end, whe 
the None has a flaw, or blemiſh in it, which 
greatly debaſes its value; for by ſeparating the 
— at a proper depth, the flaw may ber 
moved. | 


- The making artificial diamonds has been u. 


tempted, but with no great ſucceſs, the beſt of 


them falling vaſtly ſhort of thoſe that are ge. 
"The | 
® To diſtineviſh diamonds from all other ſtone, 


Nuine ,. 


whether counterfeit or natural, Dr. Wall ſeems w 
have found en i fallible method. He obſerves, 
that a giamord being ſlightiy rubbed in the dal, 
with any ſoft animal ſubſtance, as the fiuge, 
woollen, ſiik, or the like, appears luminous through 
its whole body. If the ſun be eighteen degree 
below the horizon, and any one holds up a = 
ef baize or flannel, ſtretched tight between 

hands, at ſome diſtarce from the eye, and ancthe: 
rubs a diamond ſwiftly, and pretty hard on th. 
other tide cf the baize or flannel, the light is much 
more vivid, and pleafant to the eye of him thr 


holds it, than any other way. But what the Dr. | 


. judges molt ſurpriſing is, that a diamond, ben, 
expuſcd to the open air, in view of the thy, with 
cut rubbing. gives almoſt the fame light of itch, 
as it rtulbcd in a dark rocm; and if in the © 
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The Carbuncle is a very beautiful gem, found 
only in the Eaſt Indies, ſo far as is yet known, 
and there but very rarely. Its colour is a deep 
red, reſembling that of a ripe mulberry, and 
going off, where paleſt, into a ſtrong ſcarlet, 
not into the purpliſh or violet tinge of the ruby 
and garnet; but when held up againſt the ſun 
it loſes its deep tinge, and becomes exactly of 
the colour of burning charcoal, from whence it 
ſeems to have obtained its name. It is gene- 
rally found pure and faultleſs, and is naturally 


of an angular figure, ſmaller at one end than 


the other, which end tapers to a point like a 
Tamid, and is more finely coloured than the 
— part of the column. It is of the ſame 
of hardneſs with the ſapphire, which is 

ſecond only to the diamond; and it bears the 


tree unaltered, not loſing its colour, or becomin 


at all the paler for the trial. This has been 
experienced by ſome of our jewellers, who, 
diſliking its too deep colour, have endeavoured 
to render it more vivid and ſtriking to the eye, 
by diveſting the gem of a part of it, but always 
without ſucceſs. Many authors have con- 
founded the Carbuncle with the ruby, and de- 


termined that every ruby which exceeds twenty- 


air you hold your hand or any thing elſe over it, 
to hinder its communication with the ſky, it gives 
no light at all. The Doctor tried all or moit of 


the other precious ſtones, but could find no ſuch 


Poon in any of them; ſo that this may 
e looked upon as a diſtinguiſhing criterion of a 
diamond. 
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four carats is properly a Carbuncle; but the 
two gems are eſſentially different. | 


As to what has been reported of the Car. 
buncle's ſhining in the dark, and that the King 
of Pegu uſed no other light in the night-time 
but that of his Carbuncle, which caft a blaze 


like the ſun, the ſtory is abſolutely falſe and ri. | 


diculous. 


The true Ruby, in its 3 tate, Uu 
lu 


a gem of great beauty and value, and to be 
found only in the Indies, the principal ming 
of it being in the kingdom of Pegu, and in the 
uland of Ceylon. Its colour is red, in ven 


different degrees, but always with a greater or | 


leſs admixture of purple. Its fize is various, 


but the moſt common is that of a large pin 


head, though it is ſometimes met with of eight 
or ten carats, and even twenty or thirty ; nay 
we have accounts of tome that weigh more 
than a hundred. It is never of an angular 
ſhape, but always of a pebble-like figure, and 
is commonly ſo naturally bright and pure on 
the ſurface as to need no poliſhing, but it i; 
often debaſed by blemiſhes or foulneſs, which 
very much diminiſh its value. Our jewellers 
diſtinguiſh this gem into ſeveral ſpecies, calling 
them by different names, according to their 
different degrees of colour. Thus, befides 
the Ruby ſimply ſo called in its molt perfe&t 


ſtate, they have the Spinel Ruby, the Balaſfs 


Ruby, the Rock Ruby, and the Rubacelle; 
but theſe two laſt are not in reality of the Ruby 
kind, the firſt being a beautiful ſpecies of 

4 | garnet, 
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garnet, having an admixture of blue with its 
red, and the other of the hyacinth, having a 
faint tinge of yellow. It is ſaid the inhabi- 
tants of Pegu have the art of heightening the 
redneſs and luſtre of Rubies by laying them in 
the fire, and giving them the proper degree of 


The Hyacinth of the antients was a gem of; 
a purple colour tending to a blue, being indeed 
| variety of the amethyſt; but the modern 
Hyacinth is of a red colour, with an admixture 
of yellow ; and though it be not ſo gaudy as 
the other red gems, the fineſt ſpecimens of it 
are very beautiful. It is of various ſizes, from 
that of a hempſeed to that of a nutmeg ; and 
its ſhape is not leſs uncertain, being ſometimes 
found in an hexangular column terminated 
pyramidically, and at others in form of a 
roundiſh, or oblong, and generally ſomewhat 


flatted J. — This gem is found in ſeveral 
parts of Europe, but the fineſt of them, like all 
other prec 
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recious ſtones, are the product of the 

Indies. When it is of a pure and bright flame - 

colour, which is its moſt perfect ſtate, the 
jewellers call it Hyacintha /a Bella; and they 

diſtinguiſh two or three other kinds, to which 

| they give different names, according to their 

different tinges of red or yellow. | 


| The Garnet, the Sapphire, the Amethyſt, 
| and the Opal, though all of them found in the 
| preg perfection in the Eaſt Indies, have 
already taken notice of in the courſe of 
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this work, and therefore need no farther de. 
ſcription; but there are two or three other gem: 
produced in the countries we are now ſurvey. 
ing, which are too beautiful to eſcape our obſer. 
vation. The Emerald: of India are evidently | 
finer than thoſe of any other | my of the world, | 


but being ſcarce, and at preſent found only in 
the kingdom of Cambaya, very few of them 


have of lue Leen imported into Europe, moſt | 
of thoſe which our jewellers call Oriental Eme. 


ralds being brought from America. The Eme. 
rald in its pureſt ſtate perhaps yields to none of 


the gems in beauty, being of a bright and | 


naturally poliſhed ſurface, and of a pure and 
charming green without the mixture cf any 
other colour. Itts found of various fizes, but 
uſually ſmall, though ſome are met with as big 


as a walnut, The accounts we have of an | 


obeliſk, a table, &c. of one entire emerald, 
are evidently erroneous, the ſtones having been 
jaſper, or other ſtones of a green colour“. 
This gem, like the diamond, 1s of different 
figures, being ſometimes of a roundiſh form, 
and ſometimes of a columnar one ; but thoſe 
of the former ſhape are always the hardeſt and 


brighteſt. The Emerald loſes its colour in the | 


A great deal of error and confuſion about the 
Emerald had crept into the world in the time of 
Pliny, who has a long liſt of different kinds of this 
gem, among which are evidently jaſpers, coloured 
cryſtals, and ſpars, which he miſtakes for Eme- 
ralds. Even at this day, moſt of thoſe we meet 
with under the name of Occidental Emeralds, are 


only tinved eryſtals brought from the mines of 
Germany. | 


fire, 
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fire, and becomes undiſtinguiſhable from the 


white ſapphire, which name the jewellers give 
to all the harder gems when colourleſs. 


The Beryll is another gem produced. in 
ſome parts of Europe and America, but thoſe 
of the Eaſt Indies are far ſuperior to the others 
in the fineneſs of their colour and luſtre. It 
is always of a tolerably bright and poliſhed 
ſurface, and its colour is a mixture of blue and 
green, making exactly what we call a ſea- 
green, from whence the moderns have given 
it the name of Aqua Marina, In its fineſt 
ſtate it approaches to the hardneſs of the 
garnet, and is a very beautiful gem, but 1s at 
preſent of no great value. It is found of va- 
rious ſhapes and ſizes, but ſeldom very ſmall, 
and generally in hexangular columns termi- 
nated by pyramids of the ſame form, which 
ſand in cluſters of twenty or more on the rug- 
ged prominencies of rocks in the cracks and 
hiſures of the ſtrata, We are told that the 
Beryll is ſometimes found in pieces large 
enough to form fine vaſes, and that there are 
many ſuch in Cambaya, Pegu, and Ceylon ; 
but theſe accounts are certainly owing to ſome 
ſuch miſtake as we have obſerved has been. 
made with reſpe& to the Emerald. 


The Topaz of the mederns, which is un- 
doubtedly the Chryſolite of the antient', is a 
very beautiful and valuable gem in its pureſt 
and moſt perfect ſtate ; but ſuch are rarely to 
be met with, and the leſs perfect ones are of 
little value. Thoſe of the Indies are the fineſt 
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in the world, but they are generally ſmall, 
being ſeldom found bigger than the head of x 
large pin, though now and then one arrives x 


a fixth of an inch in diameter. The form | 


of the Topaz is always that of the pebble, 
roundiſh or oblong, uſually flatted on one fide; 
and its ſurface is uncven, but conſiderably 
bright, and of a natural poliſh, unleſs 1 
have contracted ſome accidental foulneſs. The 
fneſt Topazes are of a true golden colour, but 


they m_ from this up to the colour of the | 
a 


deepeſt ſaffron, and down to that of the paleſ 
amber. They have a luſtre at leaſt equal u 


any gem, except the diamond, and being di. | 


veſted of their colour by fire, they reſemble it 
very nearly; but the more common fort of 
Topazes are dead and heavy. This gem i 


eaſily counterfeited, and there are fiftitiow | 


ones which by the eye can ſcarce be diftim- 
guiſhed from thoſe that are natural; our jewel- 
lers alſo frequently call thoſe Topazes, which 
are only coloured cryſtals. Tavernier men- 
tions a Topaz in the poſſeſſion of the Gren 
Mogul, weighing 157 carats, which coft 20, 3odl. 
ſterling, and is the fineſt gem of this kind that 
ever was known. 


There remains a very ſingular and beautiful | 


gem to be deſcribed, viz. the Aſteria or Cat's 
eye, which approaches ſomething to the nature 
of the opal, in having a bright included co- 
lour, that ſeems to be lodged deep in the flone, 
and ſhifts about as it is moved in various di- 
rections; but in all other reſpects it _ 
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from the opal, particularly in its want of the 
variety of colours, and in its ſuperior hardneſs. 
It has only two natural colours, a pale brown 


and a white, the brown being the ground, and 


the white playing about in it like a lucid ſpeck ; 
but in ſome ſtones that have more of the white, 
inſtead of this ſpeck or ſtar, one whole ſide al- 
ways appears whiter than the other. Beſides 


theſe natural colours, this | is liable, like 


molt others, to ſome accidental tinges, ſome 


| _ of it being greeniſh, bluiſh, and yel- 


iſh ; but they are the worſe for tleſe 
variegations, never ſnewirg the included light 


ſo clearly. It does not vary ſo much in ſhape 


and ſize as ſeveral of the other gems, _— 
uſually found between the fize of a pea a 
the breadth of a fixpence, and of a ſemicireu- 


lar form, convex at the top, and flat at the 


bottom. It is conſiderably hard, and is na- 
turally of a ſmooth and poliſhed ſurface ; ſo that 
it is ſeldom wrought, but worn with its native 
poliſh. 'T'ie Eaft Indies, and particularly the 
land of Borneo, afford very fine gems of this 
kind ; and they are alſo frequently tound buth 
in Europe and America. 


Here we might add à deſcription of the 


various kinds of Agate, Jaſper, Onyx, and 


other ſemi-pel ucid gems that are found in the 
Eaſt Indies; but as moſt of theſe have been 
already ipoken of, it would ouly lead us into 


necdleſs repetitions, 
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An Account of the moſt curious Arts, Manu. 
fuctures, Fc. of the Indians. 


PHE fine ſilks, calicoes, muſlins, and other 


manufactures of various kinds, imported 
from the Eaſt Indies, are a ſufficient proof that 


the natives are a very ingenious people. Its | 


ſaid they will imitate a pattern, or copy 2 
picture at firſt fight, ſo that it will be hard w 
diſtinguiſh the copy from the original. On the 
Coromandel coaſt they paint their chants and 
calicoes with a pencil, but thoſe of the more 
northern parts of India are printed; the colour 


however are very laſting, and not to be fetched | 
out by waſhing. For inlaying in ivory no | 


people exceed them; nor can they be equalled 
for cabinets, ſcrutores, and other curious wood- 
works, very finely lacquered. They are alb 
remarkable for making canes with beautiful 


caſes of tortoiſe-ſhell, and abundance of other | 


pretty toys. 


The fineneſs of the Indian muſlins is part- | 
cularly remarkable; and if a piece be torn, the 
natives have a method of joining it ſo nicely, 
that the place where it was rent cannot be diſ- 
cerned. The Cambodians are very expert in 
making white or painted dimities, and - | 
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have excellent carpets, beſides a ſort for the 
common people, which they call Bancales, not 
* | unlike the . — worn by the Highlanders of 
Scotland. They likewiſe weave and work with 
the needle rich hangings, coverings for the 
low chairs uſed by women of quality, and for 
„ | their palanquins or litters, ſome of which are 
made of ivory and tortoiſe-ſhell, as are alfo 
their cheſs-boards, and other playing-tables. 
They make beads, little idols, bracelets, neck- 
laces, and other toys, of a very tranſparent 
eryſtal, which is found in their mountains; and 
their manufacture of indigo is not inconſi- 
derable. 


The Indian goldſmiths, though their tools 
are mean, will imitate a piece of European 
work exactly enough, but their common ſmiths 
are but indifferent workmen. They neithey 
make clocks, watches, nor gun-locks, nor any 
iron or ſteel work that requires ſprings ; but 
they make ſwords, ok ſcymetars, and 
other weapons. The want of clocks they ſup- 
ply in great towns by a veſſel of water, which 
runs out by a ſmall hole in the bottom into 
another veſſel ; and when it is out, a watch- 
man appointed for that purpoſe gives notice of 
the time of day by ſtriking upon a bell or con- 

u · | cave piece of metal. The inhabjrans of Cam- 
he | baya are famous for their manufacture of cups, 
y | ſpoons, hafts for knives, &c. which they make 
iſ- | of agate that is found in ſome of their rivers. 
in | They alſo make fine quilts, and are the beſt 
ey | embroiderers in the world. : 
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Tn ſome parts of the Indies they have vey 


who build after the 
— hes They chiefly uſe a firm 145 


timber, called Teak, and the planks being rab. | 


beted, and let into one another, the ſeams are 
made 


very tight with oakam, and a kind of | 


pitch called Dammer, brought from the Mal. 


dive iſlands. The cocoa-tree furniſhes then | 
with cables and cordage ®, and their anchon | 
and guns they have from Europe. They have | 


a kind of flat-bottomed veſſels called Muffoy- 


— thi =_ ſewed 
n, 
th fo that they of like pad 
board, and are in no 4. of ſplitting when 
they ftrike upon the ſhore, Theſe boats an 
fix or 


or eight men, and carry 
quantities of They have alſo * 
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The ropes are made of a certain woolly ſub- 
ſtance growing on the inward ſurface of the cocoa- 
nut ; and we are likewiſe told, that the leaves of 
the tree ſerve the Indians for fails. Wha 


fides are five or fix feet high, and 
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What M. Thevenot relates of the dexterity 
of the Indians in taking water-fow] ſeems 
worth the reader's obſervation. The fowlers, 
he tells us, ſwim almoſt upright, ſo as to have 
only their head above water, which they cover 


| with a pot full of holes, to let in air and give 


them fight. This pot 1s ſtuck all over with 


| feathers, to deceive the wild ducks and other 


game, ſo that when the ſwimmer draws near 


| them, they are not in the leaſt frightened. The 


fowler then lays hold of them by the feet, 
_— them down under water; and the reſt 
of the ducks, thinking their companions have 


only dived, are not at all diſturbed, but keep 


ſwimming about the place, till at length they 


| are molt of them taken in the ſame manner. 


The ſame traveller gives an account of ſome 


| extraordinary feats of agility performed by the 
| Indians, who far exceed the tumblers and 


poſture-maſters of Europe. The truth of the 
fats is not to be queſtioned, as our author 
was an eye-witneſs of what he relates, _ 
ſome things that he tells by hearſay are to 

ſuſpected; for as he was a man of great vera- 
city, ſo he ſeems to have had too much credu- 
ity, In the province of Doltebad, near a 
village called Patoda, there was a great con- 
courſe of people to fee theſe performances, and 
M. Thevenot was placed on an eminence un- 


der a tree, from whence he could eaſily ſee all 
that was acted. The fineſt tricks he thinks 
were ſhewn by a girl of thirteen or fourteen 

years of age, who diverted the company P 
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the ſpace of two hours and upwards ; and 
amongſt her other performances this ap 

to our author to be extremely difficult: the fa 
down upon the ground, holding in her mouth 
a long cutting ſword, and with her right hand 
ſhe took hold of her left foot, brought it up to 
her breaſt, then to her left ſide, and without 


letting go her hold, ſhe put her head under. | 


neath her right arm, and at the ſame time 
brought her foot down along the ſmall of her 
back, then quite under her, and this four & 
five times without reſting, being always in 
danger of cutting her arm or leg with the edye 
of the ſword. Then with her left hand and 
right foot ſhe performed the ſame. 


The girl having reſted a little, a hole two 
feet deep was dug in the ground, and filled 
with water, into which they threw a lutle 
hook or+claſp, which ſhe was to fetch out 
without touching it with her hands. To ths 


end ſhe placed her feet on the ſides of the | 
hole, turning herſelf backwards till ſhe reſted | 


upon her hands in the ſame place where her 


feet had ſtood. Then bending her arms, ſhe | 
let down her head into the water to ſearch for | 
the hook, which ſhe miſled the firſt time; but | 


making a ſecond attempt, and reſting only on 
her left hand, ſhe raiſed herſelf up again with 
the hook at her noſe. 


After this a man ſet the girl upon his head, | 
and ran full ſpeed with her a conſiderable way, | 
the girl not tottering in the leaſt, Then * 
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her do vn, he took a large round earthen pot 
or pit:her, and put it upon his head with the 
mouth upwards ; and the girl having got on 
the top of the pitcher, he carried her about as 
before. This he did twice more, having once 
put the pitcher with the mouth downwards, 
and the other time with the mouth ſide-ways. 
The man then took a baſon, and placed it 
bottom upwards upon his head, with the pitcher 
upon it, and the girl upon that, carrying her 
about with the ſame eaſe and ſecurity. In the 


next place he fixed in the baſon a wooden 


truncheon, about a foot high, and as thick as 
one's arm, upon which he cauſed the girl to 
fand upright, and ran about with her as he 
had done before. Sometimes ſhe ſtood upon 
one foot, holding the other in her hand, and 
ſometimes ſat down upon the top of the 
uuncheon. Then the man put into the baſon 
four wooden pins, about four inches high, 
placed in a ſquare form, with a board upon 


| each of them the breadth of two fingers, and 
| upon theſe four other pins, with boards upon 


them, making as it were two ſtages or ſtorie: 


| above the baſon. Then the girl ſtanding on 
| the top of theſe little boards, the man carried 
ber about with the ſame ſwiftneſs; and, _ 


the wind was high, ſhe did not appear in 
leaſt afraid of falling. 


Vol. XI. L SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 


Particular Deſcriptions of the moſt remarkabl | 


public Buildings in India. 


| T Hroughout India, and the Mogul's domi- | 


nions, the houſes in general, even thoſe 
of the chief towns, are either built of wood or 
clay, and thatched or covered with branches 
of palm-trees, or the like ; but the houſes of 
the richer fort of people, who live in trading 


towns and cities, are built of brick, or ſtone, | 


and covered with tiles, but not ſo well burnt, 
and durable as ours in Europe. Howeve, 


though the generality of the Indian ſtructure: 


make a mean appearance, the palaces of their 
princes and great men, the Mahometan 
moſques, and the heathen pagods, or temples 
for their idols, are many of them ftately and 
beautiful fabrics. It is true, their architecture 
ſeems odd to Europeans, being not like that of 
the antients, whom we copy after, but in: 
taſte peculiar to the eaſtern nations, which u 
not without its beauties and conveniencies. 


The palace of the Great Mogul at Agra, 
the capital of his empire, as taken notice of 
by Tavernier, Bernicr, 1 hevenot, and other | 
travellers, is a very ſumptuous and magnificent 
fKruQure. This palace, according to mu 
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chi, an Italian, who lived forty years at A 
and was the Mogul's . is a Gade in 
form of a creſcent, the walls whereof are 
mounted With cannon. It is fituated on the 
river Semana, or Gemma, and is built of à 
ted ſtone like marble, which, when the ſan 
ines upon it, looks very beautiful at a diſ- 
tance. It is encompaſſed with ditches and & 


 terrace-garden cut through with canals of run 


ning water, intermixed with -plots 
pleaſure-houſes, which form a delightful 
Thevenot ſays, the palace conſiſts of three 
courts, with porticos and galleries running 
round them, which are finely gilt and paint» 


| ed, and ſome of them covered with 


of gold. Under the gallenes of the firſt court, 
there are lodgings for the Mogul's guards, in 


the ſecond, for the chief officers ; and the third 


conſiſts of ſtately apartments for the emperor 


| and his ladies, who, according to the cuſtom 


of the eaſtern princes, are very numerous. 
Within the walls, there are likewiſe apart- 
ments for the inferior officers of the court, and 
long galleries for the emperor's manufactories 
of ſtuffs of gold, filver, filk, tapeſtry, &c. 
and for his goldſmiths, enamellers, and other 
artificers. Between the palace and the river 
is a large area, where the troops exerciſe, and 
the emperor ſometimes pleaſes himſelf with ſee- 


ing elephants fight, or ſuch other diverſions as 


he orders to be exhibited there, or on the water. 


| Here are alſo about thirty palaces of princes, 


and great men belonging to the court, all built 


| of brick or ſtone, and in the ſame line with 


L 2 the 
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the Mogul's palace, beſides many leſſer pz 
laces and other fine buildings, which all to. 


ther afford a charming proſpect on the other | 


e of the river. In a word, we may form 


ſme judgment of the ſpaciouſneſs and magni. | 


ficence of this imperial palace, from the ac- 
count of Father Toſi, who ſays it is four mile 


in compaſs, and deſerves to be ranked amongt | 


the wonders of the world. 


Nor is the Mogul's N the only ora. | 
ment of Agra, for Thevenot informs us, that | 


there is a vaſt number of moſques in that cit, 
above eight hundred baths, and about three- 
ſcore ſtately caravanſera's, ſome of which con- 
fiſt of fix large courts, with piazzas round 
them, and very commodious a for 
the merchants. The ſtately monuments, which 
ſeveral great men have erected for themſelve 


in their life-time, or to the memory of ther 
anceſtors, contribute likewiſe ta the beauty of 


Agra, particularly that which the Em 
Jehan Guir cauſed to be built for his 


Ecbar, which ſurpaſſes all thoſe of the Grand 


Signior's in magnificence. But that which 


the ſame emperor erected for one of his fs | 


vourite wives, is ftill more ſurpriſing, inſe- 
much that Bernier thinks it deſerves better to 
be reckoned among the wonders of the world, 
than the Egyptian pyramids, or any 
others that are ſo denominated. This 
ſoleum was contrived and carried on by 
beſt architects from all parts of the Indies, 


was twenty years in compleating, 


: 
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vaſt number of hands were continually em- 
ployed. It ſtands at a place called Secandra, 

| which is reckoned one of the ſuburbs of Agra; 
and ſeems, by the deſcription that travellers 
give of it, to be a prodigious pile of buildings, 
in the midſt of a large and beautiful garden, 
into which, ſays Thevenor, all the parts of the 
Mauſoleum are diſtributed. They particularly 
admire the great pavilions, the beautiful por- 
tico's, the lofty dome that covers the tomb, 
the juit diſpoſition of its pillars, tne arches, 
that tupport a great many galleries one above 
another, the hne pia za, alcoves, and ter- 
races; all which ſhew that the Indians are not 
unſkilled in architecture, and that though their 
orders, as we have already obſerved, are dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the antient Grecians, they 
are not without a pleaſing ſymmetry and mag- 
nificence. 


e &Q T_T 


Here it may be expected we ſhould take 
ſome notice the Mogul's palace, at Dehli, 
or Delly, which is fometimes reckoned the ca- 
pital of his empire, the court frequently reſid- 
ing in that city, where the air is cooler, and 
more wholeſome than at Agra. This palace 
15 likewiſe built in the manner of a citadel, be- 
ing about two miles in circumference, fur- 
rounded by good walls, with round towers at 
proper diſtances, built y of brick, and 
partly of ſtone. On all ſides, except towards 
the river, which is the ſame that Agra ſtands 
on, it has a ditch faced with free-ſtone, 
| and allo very lovely gardens. Towards the 
L 3 river, 
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giver, as at Agra, there is a ſquare for mili 
exerciſes, the fighting of wild-beaſts, and 
like diverſions. Here are ſeveral apartment 
for artificers in the emperor's pay, for the 
guards and officers on duty, and for the great 
men who have the care of his houſhcld. The. 
venot makes particular mention of a 
hall, adorned with thirty-two marble-pillarg, 
where the emperor, having all his officer 
ſanding before him, with their hands a-crof 
their breaſts, gives audience every day 2 
noon, to all who apply to him for juſtice. The 
ſame traveller mentions, but does not deſcribe, 
the celebrated throne of the Great Mogul, 
which is faid to be of maſly gold, the four 
feet whereof are adorned with large diamonds, 
rubies, and other precious ſtones. The cano- 
ou it is alſo covered with diamonds, and 
round it a fringe of pearls, and above the 
canopy is a peacock, whoſe tail is full of blue 
ſapphires, and other 
The body is of enamelled gold, ſet with jew- 
els, and on the breaſt there is a large ruby, 
from whence hangs a pearl like a pea, 
weighing about fifty carrats. The twelve pil 
lars that ſupport the canopy, are ſurrounded 
with many rows of fine pearls, and on each 
fide of the throne are umbrella's, of crimſon 
velvet, embroidered with gold, and fringed 
round with pearls, the ſticks whereof are co- 
vered with jewels. To the throne are _ 
ſcymetar, a battle-ax, a ſhield, a bow, anda 
quiver full of arrows, all enriched with pre- 
eious ſtones, inſomuch that ſome have a 
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this throne, and all its appendages, at tw 
millions ſterling ; but 2s ts wad 4 
is no dependance to be had on calcula- 
tions of this nature. That the riches and 
of this eaſtern monarch's court are 
great, is not to be queſtioned ; and M. 


22 thinks it well worth a foreigner's eu- 


riofity to be in the grand ſquare before the pa- 
lace, when the great officers come thither ta 
hold courts, or do other duty, to ſee them 
riding in from all quarters, finely drefſed and 
mounted, either on ftately elephants, or on 
horſeback, with their footmen before and be- 
hind them, and many of them carried on the 


\ fhoulders of fix men, fitting in rich palan- 


quins, with embroidered cuſhions at their 


| backs, and chewing betel to ſweeten their 
breath, while a ſervant carries their ſpitting- 


box of china or filver, and others fan them, 


| and drive away the flies, with the trains of 
| peacocks. | | 


We might add much more of the magni- 


| fcence and ſplendor of the Great Mogul, 


when he gives audience to ambaſſadors, when 
he goes a hunting, and on ſeveral other occa- 


tions; but this would be wandering from our 
 kubjedt. 


The Mahometans of the Indies are at 2 


| great expence in their moſques, which are 
com 


of free-ftone, and ſometimes of 
marble; but the walls are perfectly plain, and 
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are built much in the ſame form, as thoſe we 


have heretofore deicribed in the Turkiſh 


do- 
minions, being covered with a dome, and 
mt 


have ſmall high towers or minarets, which 


prieſts aſcend at certain hours, to call people 


to prayers. There is ſcarce a Mahometan of 
any condition, but eres his Mauſoleum in his 
life-time ; for which end, they wall in a large 
piece of ground, with a reſervoir of water, 
planting it with trees and flowers like a gar- 
den, and here erect a little moſque, or tem- 
ple, raiſing their monument near it, which i 

enerally arched, and covered with a hand- 
| ms cupola. In ſome of them, lamps are 
kept continually burning, and prieſts read their 
law, for which certain revenues are appointed, 


Some of the pagods, or temples of the 
heathen Indians, are magnificent ſtructures, a 
we have already obſerved, being built of ſtone, 
with lofty ſpires and good carvings ; but the 
inſide is uſually diſmal, having no other light 
than what proceeds from the lamps that aue 


burning before the idols. The figures of | 


theſe idols are ſo various, and ſome of them 
ſo monſtrous, that it is impoſſible to deſeribe 
them ; nor are the temples that contain them 
of any certain form, but ſome round, ſome 
oblong, &c. almoſt every kingdom and pro- 
vince in the Indies, having their peculiar deities, 


and placing them in different kinds of ftruc- 


tures. The pagods of the Siameſe are the 
molt ſtately, and- their Talapoins, or Fo 
n e 
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the moſt numerous of any in the Indies, who 
Eve in convents, incloſed with paliſadoes of 
bamboo, their little cells looking hike ſo many 
tents in an army. In the middle of the inclo- 
fure, ſtands the pagod or temple, with ſeve- 
ral pyramids round it, and a great number of 


idols; for the Siameſe, like other idolaters of 


theſe countries, have not only one chief idol, 
but many inferior deities. The revenues of 
one of theſe pagods are ſaid to be fo large, as 


to ſubſiſt every day from fifteen to twenty 
thouſand pilgrims. 


Among theſe pagan temples, we are told of 


ene at Golconda, which has a nich conſiſting 


of a fingle ſtone, of ſuch a prodigious bulk, 


- that they were five years in bringing it to the 


place, fix hundred men being conſtantly em- 


| ployed about it all that time, and the machine 


that brought it, drawn by fourteen hundred 


| oxen. But of all the Indian pagods, thoſe of 


Hora, near Doltabad, in the kingdom of De- 
can, are the moſt celebrated, according to 
M. Thevenot, who made a journey thither, 
on purpoſe to ſee them, induced by the re- 
ports he had heard of them at Surat. Hav- 
wg aicended a rugged mountain, by a road 
cut out of the rock, with a wall on the fide 
of it, to hinder the fall of carriages, our tra- 


| veller tells us, he diſcovered a ſpacious plain, 


drerſified with towns, villages, gardens, woods, 
and arable land, many lofty tombs covered 
with cupola's, and the moſt remarkable pa- 


| gods in the Indies. The firſt thing he took 


par- 
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iculat notice of, was ſeveral high chapek, 
— he entered a porch cut out of the rock, 
on each fide whereof was a gigantic figure of 
2 man, cut out of the rock likewiſe, and the 
walls were covered with various figures in e 


hevo. Beyond this porch, he found a ſquar | 
court, every way a hundred paces ; the walk | 
whereof, which were the natural rock, were | * 


about thirty-fix feet high, and as ſmooth and 


even, as if plaiftered with a trowel. Theſe | of 


walls are hollowed underneath, the void f 


making a gallery, ſupported by a row o 
Jars cut * rock, which ſeems ſo — 4 


chapel, there is a pyramid, or obeliſk, larger 
wy 6 baſis than thoſe of Rome, but not te- 
minating in a point, and having ſome charac- 


ters upon them, which Thevenot did not u- 
derftand. Near the obeliſk, on the left hand, 


is the figure of an elephant as large as the life, | 


cut out of the rock, like the reſt of the fabric, 
but his trunk is broken. At the farther end 
of the court, are two ſtair-caſes, hewn in the 
rock ; aſcending which, we have the pn 


of a plain, extending a e and a half, or 
two — 4 in length, full of ſtately monu- 
ments, chapels and pagods, all owing their 
origin to the rock, which abounds in this part 
of the country. 
Amongft 
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Amongſt the reſt of theſe heathen temples, 
there is a very large one built in the rock, 
having a flat roof, ſuſtained by eight rows of 
illars, about a fathom diſtant from each other. 
Fhis temple is divided into three parts; the 


| body of it taking up more than two thirds of 


the whole; the choir, which is narrower, 


| makes the ſecond part; and the third, which 


is the end of the temple, has the a 


pearance 
of a little chapel. In the middle of this cha- 


pel, if we may call it ſo, ſtands a gigantic i- 
dol, with a head as big as a drum, and its o- 
ther parts proportionable. The walls are alſo 
covered with monſtrous figures in relievo, and 


on the outſide of the —_— there are ſeveral 


little chapels, adorned with ſculptures, repre- 
ſenting men and women embracing one ano- 


Our author went into ſeveral other temples 
of different ſtructure, but all formed in the 


| rock, and adorned with figures, pillars, and 


pilaſters. One of them is divided into three 
tories, ſupported by ſo many rows of pillars, and 
each of them having a great door in the front, 


with ſtairs hewn out of the ſolid rock. There 


gre alla ſeveral arched temples, in one of 
which is a ſquare well, full of excellent water. 


| In ſhort, all along this rock, for more than 


wo leagues, there are a vaſt number of 
gods, each dedicated to ſome heathen ſaint, 


| Whoſe ſtatue is placed upon a pedeſtal, at the 
farther end of the pagod. 


SECT, 
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Deere 
SECT. v. 

| Remarkable Laws and Cuſtoms of the Indian; 


together with ſome general Accounts of they | 


Origin and Hiſtory. 


T HE Pagans of India marry their childrez | 
" while they are infants; and theſe are al 


ways married to one of their own tribe, and 
to one of the ſame trade. A carpenter never 
marries his child to that of a ſmith, nor a 


weaver to the child of a waterman. At what | 


age ſoever the parents contract for their chil- 
dren, the married parties do not cohabit til 


the woman is twelve years of age, and the | 
man ſome years older. Before the match s | 


agreed on, the aſtrologer, or prieſt, is always 
conſulted, whether it is likely to prove fonu- 
nate. An enquiry is alſo made what hour i 


likely to prove propitious for the ſolemnization 


are ſettled, a grand proceſſion is made th 
the ſtreets for ſeveral nights ſucceſſively, 


and conſummation of it. And when all on 
the light of torches : the lady carried in one 


palanquin, on men's ſhoulders, and the bride- | 


groom in another, with mufic playi 


before 
them. When the ſhow is over, the bride and | 
houſe, 


bridegroom are ſet down at her father's 
and here a table being placed between them, 
they join their hands croſs it; and the priek, 


covering both their heads with a cloth, e- 


eats 


8 8 
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peats ſome prayers for their happineſs, and 


ives them his benediction; and having ſprink. 
[ed the company with perfumed water, coloured 


_ with ſaffron, ceremony 1s concluded, and 


an entertainment prepared for their friends and 
acquaintances. 


When an Indian dies, the corpſe is waſhed, 


and dreſſed in the beſt cloaths the deceaſed 
wore in his life-time; and a funeral-pile bei 


prepared at a ſmall diſtance from the town, it 
is laid upon a bier, and being attended by the 
bramin, or prieſt, with the relations and friends, 
is carried to the pile, and burnt to aſhes : a- 


 bundance of ſweet-wood being laid on the 


pile, if it be a perſon of 2 that 


the air is perfumed by it, which makes a fu- 


| neral very expenſive. If the deceaſed died 
| within a ſmall diſtance of the river Ganges, 


the corpſe is heaved into that ſtream, as the 
readieſt road to paradiſe ; this river bein 
worſhipped by the Indians, as a god. V 

numbers of people come from 'Tartary, and 
other diſtant parts, to waſh in this river, for 
tie expiation of their fins; and dwing the 
time of waſhing in it, they inceſſantly cry out, 


| © O Ganges, purify me! The Indians di 
| their fick in this river, in order to recover 


health; and if they die ſoon after, they are 
_— yy LES 
i at it is tranſported in 

quantities to every part of India. There are 
allo ſome other rivers in India, which the in- 
habitants make the object of their adoration, 
Vol. XI. M | and 
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and into which they throw their deceaſed 
friends, as well as into the Ganges; from 
whence it appears, that the cuſtom of burning 
the dead, is not univerſal in India. 


The beloved wife burning herſelf with her 
huſband, has formerly been very frequent; 
though this horrid cuſtom appears now to 
be much diſuſed. The Mogul, who is ſo⸗ 
vereign of the greateſt part of India, does not 
ſuffer it in his dominions ; and the Chriſtian 
univerſally abhor the practice: however, the 
woman always had her option whether ſhe 
would ſubmit to it or not. She was, indeed, 


under ſome diſgrace, if ſhe refuſed, but look- | 
ed upon as a heroine, if ſhe had reſolution to | 


undergo the fiery trial. 


But however this practice may have been 
of late years diſcountenanced in India, ity 
not abſolutely diſcontinued in ſome places, u 
appears by the relation of a gentleman, who 
was an eye-witneſs of this barbarous ſacrifice 
at Inglee, in Bengal, about the latter end of 
the year 1751. e relates, that the naked 
body of the huſband was laid on a pile 
wood, made up in a regular form; and li 
favourite wife, not above fifteen or fixteen 

ears of age, walked to the pile, conduſiel 

y her friends ; her father on one fide of her, 
and her mother on the other. After a number 


of previous ceremonies were performed, ſhe | 


walked round ot þ + ſeven or eight times 
in a melancholy devout manner, C 
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ed as before by her father and mother. She 
then 1 upon the pile, and quietly laid 
herſelf down by the corpſe of her huſband, 
about whoſe neck her hands were faſtened, 
and her legs tied to his; then both their bo- 
dies were anointed with a ſort of unguent ; 
over them was ftrewed a fort of yellow duſt; 
and they were covered with a cloth, which 
was kept down by ſome pieces of wood. At 
laſt, the father of the deceaſed huſband ſet fire 
to the pile, which run through it like light» 
ning, by means of the yellow-powder : the 
fire was ſo fierce, that the ſpectators were ob- 
liged to draw a great way backward from the 


| heat, and the whole was conſumed to aſhes in 


about an hour's time. 
The rning uſed in India is a tattered ne- 


| | mp dreſs : the women ſhave their heads on 


death of a huſband, but the men never 
ſhave their heads, or even cut their hair, but 
on the death of a father or ſovereign. There 
s a colony of the antient Perfans called 
Gaurs, who fled to India when the Mahome- 
tans conquered Perſia, ftill refiding at Surat, 
about a mile from which city they have a re- 
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Few nations exceed the Tonquineſe in the | 


exact and regular adminiſtration of juſtice ; for 


though they have no courts of judicature, any | 


fingle magiſtrate may cauſe any offender to be 
brought before him ; and may puniſh him ac- 
cording to the laws of the country, without 
any formal proceſs; and ſentence is immedi. 
ately executed. As the Tonquineſe ſhave the 
heads of none but criminals, if ſuch eſcape, 
they are ſoon detected, and carried to the 
vernor of the province. They puniſh mals 


by beheading with a backſword ; and, even | 


in caſes where the criminal has hopes of pu- 


don, the judge makes him hold a wiſp of gras | 


in his mouth, to denote that he is become « 
beaſt. Theft is puniſhed by cutting off a mem- 
ber, or part of one, according to the nature of 
it; ſometimes one joint of a finger, ſometimes 


all of it; and, at other times, perhaps the | 


whole hand. For other offences, the crimi- 
nals are loaded with iron chains, and great 
wooden clogs ; and ſometimes have heavy 
boards, made like a pillory, hung about their 
necks for a month together: but the common 
puniſhment is whipping their naked bodies 
with a ſplit bamboo. btors are often con- 
demned to work for their creditors till ther 
debts are paid, during which time they live on 


rice and water, and undergo ſuch other diſci- 


pline as the creditor pleaſes. 


The Tonquineſe girls take care to keep ther 
teeth very white, till they are about twelve 
years of age, when they dye them as black 2 
* 
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jet, with the juice of a certain herb, which 
| they hold in their mouths three days ſucceſ- 
| fively : but it is of ſo poiſonous a quality, that 
they muſt ſwallow no part of the juice; and 
the women not only affect black teeth, but 
long nails. The huſband may divorce the wife 
at pleaſure, but the wife cannot divorce the 
| huſband, except on very extraordinary occaſi- 
ons. They eat with two little ſticks gilt and 
varniſhed, which ſerve inftead of forks; and, 
when the huſband divorces the wife, he takes 
on eof his own flicks, and one of the wife's, 
and breaks them, after which they each take 
one half, and ſew it up in a piece of filk. If 
a woman is convicted of adultery, ſhe is caſt 
to an elephant bred up for the purpoſe, who 
| gives her a toſs with his trunk, and tramples 
er to death, the moment ſhe falls to the 
ground. | 


Tavernier ſays, that the Pagans in the Mo- 

gul's dominions, when a child does not ſuck, 
carry it out in a linen cloth, and tie it to the 
bough of a tree, where they leave ic from 
morning till night, when they fetch it back; 
and, if it refuſe the breaſt again, they tie it 
ep three days after; and, if it ſtill continues 
to refuſe the breaſt, they believe it to be a de- 
vil, and drown it. During this experiment, 
| the crows many times pick out one or both of 
the infant's eyes, which is the reaſon that many 
of the Pagan Indians have but one eye, and 
many none at all, 
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Brama, perſuade ſuch as are ill to leave 
cies to the church, for which they give a fe. 
ceipt, which they put into the dead perſon! 
hand ; in which caſe they draw a bill for tes 
times the value, in the other world, on ſome 
eminent ſaint, who negotiates ſuch bills in 

Tadiſe. They perſuade the vulgar, that their 
idols eat like men; and, in order that they 


may be * provided with good cheer, 
e 


they make them of a gigantic ſtature, and pive 
them a monſtrous belly; and if the people fail 
in their offerings to theſe idols, by which the 
Bramins maintain their families, they threaten 
them with the anger of the gods. The people 
believe there is ſomething ſo divine in a con, 
that happy is the man who can get himſelf 
ſprinkled with the aſhes of one burnt by a bra 
min; and they eſteem the man bleſſed, who, 
in the agonies of death, can lay hold of a 
cow's tail: for they believe tranſmigration, 
and think the ſoul ſometimes returns into the 
body of that beaſt, which they conſider as an 
high honour : the ſouls of the wicked, they 


imagine. enter into the bodies of dogs, ſwine, 
and other unclean animals: hence they abſtan 


from the fleſh of all living creatures, and kill 
nothing that has life, for fear of diſpoſſeſſing 
the ſoul of a friend or relation of its habita- 
tion. 


There is a religious order among the Braminy, 
ealled Faquirs, who make vows of poverty 
and celibacy ; and to obtain the favour of Bra- 

— 


The Bramins, or Indian prieſts of the God | 
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ma, ſuffer the moſt dreadful tortures. The 
auſterities of ſome of theſe are incredible, to 
ſuch as have not been eye-witneſſes of them: 
ſome ſtand for years upon one foot, with their 
arms tied to the beam of a houſe, or branch of 
a tree. By theſe means, their arms ſettle in 
that poſture, and ever after become uſeleſs ; 
ſome fit in the ſun, with their faces looking 
upwards, till they are incapble of altering the 
poſition of their heads. The people in all theſe 
caſes making a merit of feeding them. 


When the Zamorin, or Emperor of Calicut, 
on the coaſt of Malabar, marries, he muſt not 
cohabit with his bride, till the chief prieft has 


| enjoyed her, for which ſervice he receives 500 
. crowns; and, if he pleaſes, he may inſiſt upon 
| her company three nights. This cuſtom pre- 


vails, from a perſuaſion that the firſt fruits of 


ber nuptials muſt be an holy oblation to the 


god ſhe worſhips. The nobles, who take a 
maid to wife, alſo pay the inferior prieſts for 


te like ſervice. The daughters of the nobility, 


in this kingdom, may marry ſeven or even 
twelve huſhands, one after another; and the 
frſt huſhand cohabits with her, till ſhe takes 
a ſecond ; after which the huſbands cohabit 
with her in turn, according to their priority of 


marriage, eight or ten days, as they can fix 


the term among themſelves ; and he who lives 
with her, during that time, provides for her 
ſupport. When the man who cohabits with 
her goes into the houſe, he leaves his arms at 
the door, and none date remove them, or en- 

ter 
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ter the houſe, on pain of death: but if there 
are no arms to guard the door. any acquain- 
tance may freely viſit her. All the time of 
cohabitation, ſhe ſerves her huſband as pur. 
veyor and cook: ſhe alſo takes care to keep 
his cloaths and arms clean. When ſhe proves 
with child ſhe names the father, who takes 
care of its education, after ſhe has ſuckled it: 
but from the impoſſibility of aſſigning the true 
heirs, the eſtates of the huſbands deſcend to 
their ſiſter's children; and, if there are none, 
to the neareſt relation of the grandmother, 
Theſe ladies of quality muſt not, however, mar. 
ry out of the ſame caſt or tribe, under the pain 
gf degradation, if they marry into a lower tribe. 


By the conſtitution of Attingo, upon the 
Malabar coaſt, the country is to be always go 
verned by a Queen, who muſt not marry ; Bur 
that heireſſes of her blood may not be want- 
ing, ſhe may chuſe whom and as many as 
ſhe pleaſes, to admit to the honour of her bed. 
The handſomeſt young men about the court 
generally compoſe her ſeraglio. The ſons are 


in the rank of nobility, and the daughters 


alone can pretend to the ſucceſſion. 


The ſmall-pox is ſo extremely dreaded in the 
kingdom of Pegu, and in particular in the 
province of Kirian it is eſteemed fo infectious, 


that if any one is ſeized with it, all the people 


ia the neighbourhood remove to the diſtance of 

ewo or three miles, and there build new houſes 

of bamboo's and reeds, leaving with the 4 
| | per 
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perſon a jar of water, a baſket of rice, and 
ſome earthen to boil it in; and then bid 
him farewel for twenty days. If the patient 
has ſtrength enough to get up, and boil his 
| rice, he may recover; if not, he muſt die 
| without attendance : but if he ſurvives the 
| twenty days, they take him away, conduct him 
to cheir new-built town, and make him a bur- 

gels. : 
The ordeal trial is much practiſed in the 
| kingdom of Pegu, for diſcovering ſecret mur- 
| der, theft, or perjury. One way is, to make 
| | the accuſer and the accuſed take ſome raw rice 
in their mouths, when he who is guilty of the 
crime alledged, or of falſe accuſation, is ſup- 
* | poſed not to be able to ſwallow it eaſily. An- 
| other way is, driving a ſtake into a river, and 
makin boch the parties take hold of it, and 
keep Geis heads under water, when he who 
continues longeſt without breath is the perſon 
do be credited; and whoever is convicted by 
„ this trial, either for the crime alledged, or for 
malicious flander, muſt lie on his back three 
days and nights, with his neck in the ſtocks, 
without meat or drink; and is beſides fined. 
They have likewiſe the cuſtom of dipping the 
„ 0 
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naked hand into boiling oil, or melted 

clear them when — of atrocious crimes; 
and if the accuſer ſcalds himſelf, he muſt un- 
dergo the puniſhment due to the crime, which 
makes people very cautious, how they calum- 
niate one another, 
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With refpe& to the hiſtory of India, little 
more than the name of the country appears to 
have been known to the antients. Semirzmi 


ſon after the commencement of the Aſſyrian 


empire, is ſaid to have carried her arms to In- 
dia; and Bacchus, it is conjectured, conquered 


part of this country: but Alexander's invaſion 


of India, after the eſtabliſhment of the Gre. 
Cian empire, is not doubted. None of theſe 
heroes however retained any part of their con- 
queſts, if they made any, or reſided there | 
enough to acquaint themſelves with the ſtate 
the country, or even to deſcribe the bounds a 
true fituation of it ; and the Romans never at- 
tempted to reduce it under their dominion. 


India was probably firſt peopled from Per. 
fia; that kingdom being contiguous to tt, 
and in the way of Meſopotamia, where, it 
| leems to be agreed, the deſcendants of Noah 
firſt ſettled after the flood. But whoever were 
the firſt inhabitants, the Ethiopians next poſ 
ſeſſed the ſouthern part of India, as is evident 
from their poſterity ſtill remaining there ; not 
a white man, or any other complexion but 
blacks, poſſeſſing any part of the country; that 
they are of the ſame origin with the Ethiopi- 
ans is evident, not only from their long hair, 
but from their regular features, very different 
from the Guinea blacks : and that the original 
inhabitants of this part of India were black is 
improbable, hos none of the natives of the 
other parts of India are black, though they 
lie much nearer to thy Equator. 
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The next people that poſſeſſed the ſhores of 
India were the Arabians : for almoſt all the 
coaſt was ſubject to Arabian or Mahometan 
princes, when the Portugueſe arrived here in 
the year 1500; and theſe had probably diſpoſ- 


the midland country, where they ſtill inhabit. 
The next people who appear to have invaded 
India, were the Mogul Tartars, under the 
conduct of Tamerlane, about the year 1400. 
Tamerlane fixed his third ſon, Miracha, in the 
north of India and Perſia, under the ſtile and 


title of the Great Mogul, which ſtile his poſte- 


rity, the Emperors of Indoſtan, enjoy at this 
day: but the ſouthern part of Indoſtan or Hi- 
ther India was not reduced till the time of the 


Emperor Aurengzeb, who began his reign in 


the year 1667, and died in 1708; and the pre- 


ſent Great Mogul is his great grandſon. 


With regard to the Kings beyond the Gan- 
ges, we know little of their hiſtories, nor are 
we acquainted, whether they have any written 


accounts of former times or no. 
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BRETT. 4 
A general Account of China, and Japan. 


THE kingdom of China, _ rehendi 
T Chineſe Tartary, is fituated between * 


and 135 d of eaſt longitude, and between 
2c and 55 — of north latitude. Its greateſt 
length from weft to eaft is about 2000 miles; 


and its greateſt breadth, from north to ſouth 


1600 miles. It is bounded by Ruſſian Tartary 


on the north, by the Pacific Ocean, which di- 


vices it from North America, on the eaſt ; by 
the Chineſe Sea on the ſouth ; and by the king- 


dom of Tonquin, and the Tartarian countries 
of Thibet and Ruſſia, on the weſt. 


The moſt general diviſions of this vaſt em- 


| pire are into ſeven grand parts. 1. North of 


a prodigious wall, 1500 miles in length, which 
ſeparates China from 3 and is called the 
| 2 


Chineſ 
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Chineſe Wall, are the province of Niuche, with 
its chief * of the ſame name; the province 
of Corea, the chief city of which is Petcheo; 
and the province of Laotonge, the chief city of 
which is Chinyam. 2. Within the Wall, and 
adjoining to it, are the province of Pekin, with 
its chief city of the ſame name; the province 
of Xanſi, the chief city of which is Tayen; 


and the province of Xenfi, the chief city of | 
which is Sigam z. On the coaſt of the Chineſe | 
Sea arc the province of Xantum, the chief city 


of which is Chinchis ; the province of Nankirg, 
with its chief city of the ſame name ; and the 
province of Chiam, the chief city of which i 

impo. 4. The midland provinces are thoſe 
of Honan, with its chief city of the ſame name; 
Huquam, the chief city of which is Toangfu; 
and Kiamfi, the chief city of which is — 2 
5. The ſouthern provinces are thoſe of Fokien, 
the chief city of which is Fochen Amoy ; Can- 
ton, with its chief city of the ſame name; and 


Quamfi, the chief city of which is Quelin. | 


6. The weſtern provinces are thoſe of Suchuen, 
the chief city of which is Tchinteu ; and 


Quechau and Yunam, each retaining the name | 


of its reſpective chief city. 7. The Chineſe 


iſlands are Formoſa, the chief city of which is | 


Tambay; Ainan, the chief city of which i 
Lincato; Macao, with its chief city of the ſame 
name; and the Baſhee iſlands. : 


The Japan iſlands, fituated in the Chineſe | 
Sea, between 130 and 144 degrees of eat 


longitude, and between 3o and 40 degree; — 
no 
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north latitude, comprehend Japan proper, or 


Niphon, the chief city of which is Jeddo; 
Tonſa and Bongo, retaining each the name of 

4 Diſnia, the chief 
city of which is Nangaſaque. 


In China there are few mountains, the higheſt 


of which are in Chineſe Tartary, and on the 
confines of China ; but in Japan there are ſome 


very high mountains, particularly in japan 


| proper, or the ifland of Niphon, there 1s a 


mountain of ſuch a prodigious height, as to be 


ſeen forty leagues off at ſea, though diſtant 
_ eighteen leagues from the ſhore. 


The chief rivers of China are 1. the Ya- 


mour, which divides Ruſhan from Chineſe 
Tartary. It riſes in Ruſtan Tartary ; and, 
| running from welt to eaſt, falls into the ſea of 


Corea, oppoſite to the land of Jeſſo. 2. The 


tiver Argun, which, riſing in a lake of Mogul 
| Tartary, runs from ſouth to north, and falls 


into the river Yamour, forming the weſtern 
boundary between Chineſe and Ruſhan Tar- 


| tary. 3. The Crocceus, called alſo Hoambo, 
or the Yellow River, riſes in Tartary, runs from 


weſt to eaſt ; and entering the Great Wall in 
the province of Xenſi, bends to the ſouth-eaſt, 
and diſcharges itſelf in the Gulph of Nanking. 


. The river Kiam, or the Blue River, riſes in 
| the province of Yunam, and running north-eaſt, 
falls alſo into the Gulph of Nanking. 5. The 


river Tay, riſing in the province of Quecheu, 
| 1 runs 
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runs ſouth-eaſt to the river of Canton, and falls 
into the Chineſe Sea at the iſland of Macao. 
| Befides theſe, and many other rivers, there are 
a vaſt number of navigable canals in China; 
and ſome of them of ſuch a prodigious extent, | 
as to be a thouſand miles in length ; and | 
enough to carry veſſels of a very great burden: 
the principal canals are lined with ſtones on | 
the ſides ; and when the boats do not fail, they 
are drawn by men. In China, there are ſuch | 
a number of families that live on the water al | 
their lives, that ſome writers relate, that there 
are almoſt as many people upon the water, 2 
upon the land, in this country. 


The air of China, running through ſo many | 


different climates, is very different in different 


1 ; the ſouth part of this empire, which | 


ies under the Tropic of Cancer, is exceſhve | 
hot; and has its periodical rains, as other 
countries under the ſame parallels ; the middle 
part of this empire enjoys a temperate climate 
and a ſerene ſky, and the northern parts are | 
cold, and ſubject to the like inclemencies of 
weather as other northern countries are. In 
this variety of climates, the Chineſe have all 
the fruits and produce of the earth, that are t 
be found in hot or cold countries; and, having 
a fruitful ſoil, ſpare no pains in improving it. | 
No country produces better raw filk, or in 
reater quantities, than China; and China ant | 
— ware are peculiar to theſe two coun- 
tries. 
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In Japan, the winters are ſaid to be exceſſive 
cold, occafioned by the vaſt quantities of ſnow 
which fall there, and the great rains and bleak 
winds, to which thoſe iſlands, which lie high, 
are continually expoſed ; theſe iſlands are alſo 
frequently much troubled with violent ſtorms 
and hurricanes, but particularly with thunder 
and lightning, which do a vaſt deal of 
— 14 bh 2 hed the Japan iſlands is in 
| eral very e, produces great plenty 
| of the fineſt and whiteſt rice. 
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SECT. H. 


A particulur Account of the moſt curious natural 
Preduttiens of China and Japan, in the Ani. 
mal, Vegetable, and Foſſil Kingdoms; re- 
markable Mountains or Valcand's ; of medicinal 
and other ſingular Springs; of Rivers, Cata- 
rache, ard other natural Objects of Curioſtty. 


ANT M A L & 
BOTH China and Japan have moſt of the 


animals found in Europe, and in no leſs 
abundance. The Chineſe horſes are but of an 
ordinary ſize and ſtrength, but they are ſup- 
plicd from Tartary with thoſe that are more 
ſtrong and ſerviceable. The horſes of Japan 
are not large, but they are moſt of them hand- 
ſome, and remarkable for their ſwiftneſs. They 
have alſc camels, mules, and other beaſts of 
burden ; and there are wild mules in China, 
which are fitter to eat than for any other uſe. 
Theſe are of the fame ſhape and ſize with ours 
in Europe, but of a lighter ſorrel, and very 
fleet, ſo that few of them are killed but of the 
younger ſort; and their fleſh being ſweet ard 
tender 15 much admired, eſpecially by the I ar- 
tars. They ace traced by the carth they throw 
up, 
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up, to come at the roots on which they feed, 
are hunted with hounds, and ſuppoſed to pro- 

6 pagate their ſpecies. Buffaloes are common 
I lin theſe countries, and they have a breed of 
| ſheep with very large tails, like thoſe of Ls 

Their mountains and foreſts abound with wi 
beaſts of various kinds, as bears, boars, wolves, 
| leopards, tygers, &c. which laſt are ſaid to be 
" | very fierce and dangerous, as they commonly 
„go in ſearch of their prey in large numbers. 
| | Elephants are chiefly bred in the province of 
" | Junnan, but are found in moſt other parts of 
the empire; and they are likewiſe bred up tame 
in the cities and towns of Japan. They have 
plenty of hares, deer, and other game, whoſe 
| fins are a profitable commodity. Their hogs 
| are black, and have deep bellies, reaching to 
* | the ground, like a breed that we ſee in Eng- 
| land. They have plenty of geeſe, ducks, 
| | and all manner of poultry; and their woods 
" | and mountains abound with eagles, cranes, 
* | pelicans, pheaſants, and many other birds well · 
| | known in Europe, beſides ſeveral that are pe- 
culiar to thoſe eaſtern countries. As to Ka. 
' | their rivers, canals, and lakes are well ſtored 
f | with a vaſt variety; and in the fiſh-ponds of 
» | the curious there is ſaid to be a particular kind, 
* | called the Gold and Silver-Fiſh, which merits 


a deſcription. 


$ 

ſ | 

" | This beautiful animal is ufually about three 

12 four inches long, and of a proportionable 

; thickneſs. The male is of a moſt delicate red 

; from the head to the middle of the body, . 
| | rom 
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ſrom thence to the extremity of the tail of x 
bright golden colour, far ſurpaſſing our finet 
gilding. The female is white, and its tail, 
and part of its body, looks as if it was perfc&. 
ly waſhed over with filver. Their tails are 
not flat and even, like thoſe of other fiſhes, 
but ſhaped ſomething like a noſegay, thick and 
long, which contributes much to the beauty of 
the animal, belides the juſtneſs of its propor- 
tions. Theſe fiſh are very tender, and ſenſible 
of the leaſt injuries from the air; inſomuch 
that great heat or cold, ſtrong ſmells, the re. 

rt of a cannon, a clap of thunder, or the 
ike, very much affects them, and ſometimes 
occaſions their dying. Thoſe who keep them 
in ponds or baſons in their gardens, place a 
large earthen veſſel with the mouth downwards 
at the bottom of the water, which 1s full of 
holes in the ſides, that the fiſh may retire into 
it in hot weather to ſhelter themſelves from the 
ſan ; and they likewiſe ftrew herbs on the fur- 
face of the water for the ſame purpoſe. A very 
little food ſuffices them, which is uſually ſmall 
worms bred in the water ; but nothing pleaſes 
them better than a ſort of pap made of wafers, 
which is adapted to their natural delicacy and 
tenderneſs. In the ſouthern parts of the coun- 
try they multiply exceedingly, if care be taken 
to preſerve their eggs, which ſwim upon the 
water. Theſe eggs are gently taken up and 
put into ſmall veiſels, which being expoſed to 
the ſun, they are hatched by the heat; and 
after the fiſh are grown to about an inch in 
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=} !:rgth, they may be ſafely removed into larger 
i retervour:. | | 

The Chineſe have not only their Golden Fiſh, 
| but alſo a bird called Kinki or Golden Hen, fo 
ied for its extraordinary beauty both of co- 
lour and ſhape, as well as its excellent taſte, 
being ſaid to exceed the fineſt pheaſants. Its 
feathers are of an exquiſite blue and red, 
| beautifully ſhaded towards the extremities of 
| the wings and tail, and variegated with ſeveral 
other colc urs. 1 


The Louwa or Fiſhing-Bird of China is a 
very great curioſity, if the accounts we have 
ol it are to be believed. The bird is as big as 

our heron, but 2 more like a raven, is 
webb- footed, and a long crooked bill. 
The fiſhermen train up theſe fowls to catch 
fiſh, and bring them to be as tractable and as 
much under command, as hawks or ſpaniels 
are to the ſportſmen in England. When they 
go to fiſh with them, either in the ſea or the 
nvers, they have them perched on the fides of 
the boat, waiting for the word of command ; 
which, when the fiſherman gives, they take 
fight, and ſeparately look for their prey ; and 
when one of them has ſeized a fiſh, after 
which they frequently dive, be brings it to his 
maſter in the boat, and then flies away again 
upon the ſame errand. As fiſh is the natural 
food of theſe birds, they need no teaching 


Fam to catch them ; but the difficulty lies in re- 


ſtraining 
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ſtraining them from devouring their prey, ang | 


to train them ſo as to bring it to their maſter, 
To this end they tie a ſtring about their neck, 


ſo lack as to ſuffer them to breathe, but ſo 
tight as to prevent their ſwallowing a fiſt, | 


unleſs it be very ſmall ; and when they have 


taken fiſh enough to ſatisfy their maſter, he | 
takes off the ſtring, and lets them work f | 


themſelves. 
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| Or all the vegetable productions of China 
and Japan, the Tea, or Tea- plant, is one 
of the molt conſiderable, as its leaves afford 
| ſuch a favourite liquor by infuſion, that it is 
imported in vaſt quantities into Europe, where 
is daily uſed, particularly throughout Great 
Britain, Holland, France, and moſt other coun- 
tries, by people of almoſt all ranks and condi- 
| tions. This plant is a genus of the polyandria 
 monogynia claſs of Linnæus; the corolla con- 
fiſts of fix large, hollow, equal petals ; the 
fruit is a capſule, formed of three globular bo- 
dies, growing together; it contains three cells, 
in each of which is a fingle globoſe ſeed, in- 
ternally angulated. This ſhrub grows to five 
or fix feet high, and is very ramoſe; its root 
is ſpreading and fibrous, and its leaves are 
about an inch and a half long, narrow, tapering 
to a point, and indented like our roſe or ſweet- 
briar leaves. The ſhrub is an ever-green, and 
is propagated by ſeeds, nine or ten of them 
being put into a hole together, and the ſhrubs 
thence arifing are afterwards tranſplanted into 
proper ground. They thrive beſt when ex- 
| poſed to the ſouth ſun, and yield the beſt Tea; 
ut there is a ſort that grows without any cul- 
tvation, which, though leſs valuable, often 
ſerves the poorer fort of people. 
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The Chineſe know nothing of Imperial Ta, | 


and ſeveral other names, which in Europe ſerve 


to diſtinguiſh the goodneſs and price of thy | 


faſhionable commoduy. In truth, though there 
are various kinds of Tea, they are now gene- 
rally allowed to be the product of the ſame 
plant, only differing in colour, fragrancy, &e. 
according to the difference of foil, the tine 
of gathering it, and the method of preparz. 


tion. The Vowi, Bohi, or Bohea Tea is 6 


called, not from the mountains of Fokien, 
where the beſt of that ſort is ſaid to grow, but 
from its dark or blackiſh colour. This chief 
differs from the Green Tea, by its being g. 
thered fix or ſeven weeks ſooner, that is, in 
March or April, according as the ſeaſon proves, 
when the plant is in full bloom, and the leate 
full of juice; whereas the other, by being leſt 
ſo much longer on the tree, loſes a great pan 
of its juice, and contracts a different colour, 
| taſte, and virtue, being more rough to the 
palate, and raking to the ſtomach. The Green 

Tea is moſt valued and uſed in China, and the 
Bohea ſeems not to have been known there ſo 
long as two centurics ago; for a judicious 


Hollander, who was phyſician and botaniſt w_ 


the Emperor of Japan, about a hundred and 


fifty years ago, tells us he had heard of de 


Bohi or Black Tea bcing come into vogue in 
China; but, upon the ſtricteſt ſearch he could 
make, could find no ſuch thing, and therefore 
believed it was a falſe report. This makes it 
probable, that originally they gathered all the 
Tea at the ſame time, but that ſince the di- 
cover) 
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covery of the ſmoothneſs and excellence of 


the more juicy Bohea, they have carried on 


_ their experiments ſtill farther, by gathering it 


at different ſeaſons ; for Dr. Cunningham, phy- 
fician to the Engliſh factory at Chuſan, gives 
us an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
that the Bohea, which he calls the firſt bud, is 
gathered at the beginning of March, the Bing 


| or Imperial in April, and the Singlo or Green 


in May and June. It is farther to be obſerved, 
that what the Door (tiles the firſt bud, is in- 


deed the fineſt of the Bohea kind, and that 


there are ſeveral degrees of coarſeneſs in the 
leaves after they are full-blown and expanded; 
for during all the months of gathering, the 


| leaves on the top of the ſhrub are the fineſt 


and deareſt, and are gradually coarſer the nearer 
to the bottom. As to the manner of curing 


che Tea, the Bohea is firſt dried in the ſhade, 


and afterwards expoſed to the heat of the ſun, 
or over a flow fire, in earthen pans, till it is 


| convolved or ſhrivelled up, as we ſee it, into 


a {mall compaſs. The other ſorts are com- 
monly dried and criſped in the ſun as ſoon as 

ered ; though according to Dr. Cunning- 
am, the Bohea is dried in the ſhade, and the 


| Green in pans over the fire. 


It is very rare to find Tea perfectly pure, 
the c mixing other leaves with 


| it to increaſe the quantity ; though one would 


| 


think the price is too moderate to tempt them 
to ſuch a cheat, it being uſually ſoid amongſt 
them for three-pence a pound ſterling, and 

2 never 
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never more than nine-pence ; ſo that it 15 mol 
bable the worſt ad ulterations of it are made 

y our own retailers. Bohea Tea, if good, 
is all of a dark colour, criſp and dry, and ha 
a fine ſmell : Green Tea is alſo to be choſa | 
by its criſpneſs, fragrant ſmell, and Night co. 


lour, with a bluiſh caſt, for it is not 
of the leaves appear dark or browniſh. As w 
the properties of Tea, they are very much con- 
troverted by our phyſicians ® ; but the Chineſe 
reckon it an excellent diluter and purifier of 
the blood, a great ſtrengthener of the brain 
and ſtomach, a promoter of digeſtion, perſpi- 


ration, and other ſecretions, particularly a great 
diuretic, and cleanſer of the reins and urethra, | 
They drink large quantities of it in fevers, in 


ſome ſorts of cholics, and other acute diſeaſes; 
and think it corrects the acrimony of the hu- 
mours, removes obſtructions of the viſcera, and 


reſtores decayed ſight. That the gout and ftone | 


are unknown in China, is aſcribed to the ule 


* Dr. Quincy ſpeaks of Tea, particularly the 


Green, as one of the wholeſomeſt vegetables tht 


ever was introduced either into food or medicine: 
but Dr. James ſays, that whatever virtues are 


aſcribed to Tea, or however uſeful as a medicine 


it may be in China, he is very certain, that either 
the Tea, or the water, or both, are extremely 
prejudicial as an habitual drink in England; inſo- 
much that he has known many hyſterical caſes re- 
lieved, and ſome cured, by leaving off Tea, with- 
out taking any remedy whatever ; and one in par- 
ticular, which was attended with terrible convul- 
ſions. A | 
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of this plant; which is alſo ſaid to cure indi- 
zeſtions, to carry off a debauch, and to give 
new ſtrength for drinking“. Some of the 
virtues attributed to tea, are undoubtedly ima- 


ginary, and it has ill effects upon ſome conſli- 


tutions; but experience ſhews, that ſeveral 

advantages attend the drinking of it with diſ- 

cretion. It quickens the ſenſes, prevents 

drowſineſs, corrects the heat of the liver, re- 

moves the head-ach, and being gently aftrin- 
gent, it ſtrengthens the tone of the ſtomach. 


As much as the Chineſe eſteem their tea, 
they ſeem to put a ſtill greater value upon the 
plant called Ginſeng, which is very ſcarce, be- 
ing only found in the province of Leaotung, 
and. the neighbouring mountains of Tartary. 
li is in fo much requet among their phyſi- 


cians, that they have wrote many large vo- 


james of its virtues, and given it the name of 
inc Spiritual Plant, the pure Spirit of the 
Larch, the immortalizing Plant, and ſuch-like 


* Sim. Pauli, phyſician to the king of Denmark, 
11 an expreſs treatiſe on the tea- plant, endeavours 
to ſhew, that theſe virtues aſcri to it in the 
caſtern countries, are only local, and do not hold 
with the inhabitants of Europe : but herein, as 
Le Compte obſerves, he is contradicted by expe- 
::-nce;z and Pechlin, in a treatiſe on tea, has re- 
tated his opinion. After all, it is worth obſerv- 
n, that the Dutch dry and prepare their ſage like 
er teas, and fell it to the Chineſe, who for every 
,» 11d of ſage, give three or four pounds of theirs, 
:.+ rring it to the beſt of their own growth. 
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pompous titles. Martinius, Kircher, Tachard, 
Le Compte, and all the writers of the Chineſe 
affairs, make mention of the Ginſeng ; and | 
yet we knew but very little of this plant be- 
tore father Jartoux, a Jeſuit miſſionary in 
China, who being employed by order of the 
emperor, in making a map of Tartary, in 
the year 1709, had an opportunity of ſeeing 
it growing, and has given us a draught of it, 
with an accurate deſcription thereot, its vir- 
tues, and the manner of preſerving and pre. 
paring it for uſe ; which being a curious piece 
of natural hiſtory, the reader will not be dif- 
pleaſed if we are a little particular on the 
lubjeR. | 


The Ginſeng, as deſcribed by F. J artour, 
has a white root, ſomewhat knotty, about half 
as thick as one's little finger ; and as it fre- 

uently parts into two branches, not unlike 
the forked parts of a man, it is ſaid from 
thence to have obtained the name of Ginſeng, 
which implies a reſemblance of the human 
form, though indeed it has no more of ſuch a 
likeneſs, than is uſually ſeen among other 
roots. From the root, ariſes a perfe&ly 


ſmooth and roundiſh ſtem, of a pretty deep | 


red colour, except towards the ſurface of the 
ground, where it is ſomewhat whiter. At the 
top of the ſtem, is a ſort of joint, or knot, 
formed by the ſhooting out of four branches, 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, which ipread 
as from a centre. The colour of the brancie; 
underneath is green, wich a whint — 

an 
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and the upper part is of a deep red, like the 
ſtem, the two colours gradually decreaſing, till 
they unite on the fides. Each branch has five 
leaves; and it is obſervable, that the bran- 
ches divide equally from each other, both in 
reſpect of themſelves, and of the horizon, and 
with the leaves make a circular figure, nearly 
parallel to the ſurface of the earth. All the 
leaves are finely jagged, or indented, of a 
dark green colour above, and of a ſhining 
whitiſh green underneath, and on the upper 
lide, they are beſet with ſmall whitiſh hair. 
From the centre of thy branches, proceeds a 


| ſecond item or. ſtalk, very ſtrait, ſmooth, and 


whitiſh, from the bottom to the top, where it 
bears a bunch of round berries, of a beauti- 
ful red colour, but not good to eat. The 
bunch that F. Jartoux faw, was compoſed of 
twenty-four berries, containing a white pulp, 
and two rough ſtones, of the ſize and figure 


of our lentils. The pedicles, on which the 


berries grow, ariſe from the ſame centre, and, 
ſpreading like the Radu of a ſphere, make 
the cluſter of a circular form. As to the 
flower, our miſſionary never ſaw it, but ſome 


aſſured him it is white, and very ſmall. 


This plant dies away every year, and its age 
may be known by the number of items it has 
ſhot forth, of which thete are always ſome 
marks remaining on the root. 


Our author is of opinion, that the ſtone of 

| the Ginſeng lies a long time in the ground, 

| before it takes root; and if the 3 
* 
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which it grows, take fire, and are conſumed, 
the plant does not appear till two or three 
years after. It is not to be met with in plains, 
vallies, marſhes, or places too much open and 
expoſed to the tun, but is found on the dech. 
vities of mountains, covered with thick foreſts, 
upon the banks of torrents, or about the roots 
of trees, and amidſt a thouſand other differen 

| forts of vegetables. 


The ſame father informs us, that the Chineſe 
emperor having a mind the Tartars ſhould 
reap all the s. Bebo to be made of the 
Ginſeng, gave orders in 1709, to ten thou- 
{and of thoſe people, to go and gather all they 
could find, on condition, that each perſon 
ſhould give him two ounces of the belt, and 
that the reſt ſhould be paid for, weight for 
weight, in pure blver. It was computed, that 


by this. means, the emperor would get that 


year, twenty thouſand weight of it, which 
would not colt him one fourth part of its wa- 
lue. Father Jartoux met ſome of theſe Tu. 
tars in the deſarts, and ſays, this army of 
ſimplers obſerved the following order: after 
they had divided a tract of land, among ther 
ſeveral companies, they ſpread themſelves out 
in a right line, to a certain fixed place, every 
ten of them keeping at ſome diſtance from the 


reit ; and in this order, going leiſurely on, 


and looking carefully for the plant, they ts | 


| 


verſe the ipace of ground allotted for them. 
When the time is expired, the mandarins, o- 
oficers, who are appointed to inſpe& and com- 
mand them, who are encamped in ſuch place* 
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35 are proper for the ſubſiſtence of their horſes, 


ſend to view the companies, to give them freſh 
orders, and to know if their number is com- 


| pleat. If any one is milling, as it often hap- 
| pens, either by ſtraggling from the main body, 


or being attacked by wild beaſts, they make a 
careful ſearch afrer him, and then return to 
their former buſineſs. OED 


To ſecure this profitable harveſt to the Tar- 
tars, it is ſaid the whole province, where the 
Ginſeng grows, is encompaſſed by wooden 
palliſades, and guards are continually patrol- 
ung about, to hinder the Chineſe from ſearch- 


| bog after it: but notwithſtanding all this pre- 


caution, the deſire of gain induces the Chineſe 
to ſteal into the deſerts where this plant grows, 
ſometimes to the number of two or three thou 
ſand, at the hazard of lofing their liberty, 
and all the fruit of their labour, if they are 
taken, either as they go into, or come out of 
the province. | 


Thoſe who gather the Ginſeng, have little 
regard to the leaves, but carefully preſerve the 
root, burying together under ground all they 


enn get of it in ten or fifteen days time. After 


this, they waſh it well, and ſcour it with a 
bruſh ; then dip it in ſcalding water, and pre- 
pare it in the fumes of a ſort of yellow millet, 
which gives it part of its colour. The millet 
15 boiled over a gentle fire, in a veſſel with a 
lutle water, and the roots are laid over the 
veſſel upon ſmall tranſverſe pieces of wood, 


vhere they receive the ſteam, being covered 


with 
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with a linen-cloth. They may alſo be pre. 
ſerved only by drying them in the ſun, or by 
the fire; but then, though they retain ther 

virtue well enough, they have not that vel - 
low colour which the Chineſe admire. The 
roots muſt be kept cloſe, in a very dry place, 
., etherwiſe they are in danger of corrupting, or 
being eaten by worms. 


The Ginſeng, as we have obſerved, is in | 


the greateſt requeſt among the Chineſe phy- 
cians, who make it an ingredient in almoſ all 
the medicines they — for the richer ſort 
of patients, it being too dear for the common 
people. They affirm, that it is a ſovereign 
remedy for all weakneſſes, occaſioned by ex- 
ceſſive fatigues, either of body or mind ; that 
it attenuates pituitous humours, cures weak- 
neſſes of the lungs, and the pleuriſy, corrobo- 
rates the ſtomach, and helps the appetite ; tha 
it diſpels fumes and vapours, fortifies the breaft, 
and is a remedy for ſhortneſs of breath; that 
it ſtrengthens the vital ſpirits, is good againſt 
dizzineſs in the head, and dimneſs of fight, 
and prolongs life to extreme old age. Thoſe 
who are in health, often uſe it, to render 
themſelves more ſtrong and vigorous. 


Tt is ſcarce to be imagined, that the Chineſe 
and Tartars would ſet ſuch a value upon thi 
root, if they did not find it produce the moſt 
ſalutary effects. It is certain that it ſubtilizes, 
warms, and increaſes the motion of the blood, 


that it promotes digeſtion, invigorates, and re- 


moves wearineſs in a very remarkable man- 
ner. 
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ner. The Chineſe ſeldom uſe more than a 
6:1 part of an ounce of the dried root, when 
they give it to lic's perſons; but as for thoſe 
who are in health, and only take it for pre- 
vention, or ſome {light inditpoſition, our au- 
thor adviſes them not to make leis than ten 
doſes» of an ounce, and not take it every day. 
In order to extract its virtues, the root is to 
be cut into thin flices, and put into an earthen 
pot well glazed, with about a pint of water. 
The pot mult be well covered, and ſet to boil 


over a gentle fire; and when the water is 
\ conſumed to the quantity of a cupful, it is to 


be ſweetened with a little ſugar, and drank ot 
immediately. After this, as much more wa- 
ter is to be put into the pot, and boiled as be- 
fore, that all the juice and ſpirituous parts of 


the root may be extracted. One of theſe doſes 


is to be taken in the morning, the other in the 


_ eveuing. 


China, as well as ſome parts of the Indies, 
uces great quantities ot ginger, an aroma- 

uc root. well known amongtt us, and of con- 
aderable uſe both as a ſpice and a medicine. 
The plant grows wild in many places near the 
ſea, but that which is cultivated is much better. 
It :eſemvles cur ruſh, both in ſtem and flower; 
and the root des not run deep into the ground, 
but preads wielf near the lurtace, in form not 
unlike a man's hand, and very knotty. When 
:1vcd at maturity, they dig it up, and dry ut 


on hurdles, either in the lun, cr an oven; they 


4% CO:mtit the root, when green, with tugar, 


In 
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in water, to take away part of its acrimony, 
and diſpoſe it to let go its outer ſkin. The 
Indians likewiſe eat it green, by way of aller, 
firſt chipping it ſmall, mixing it with other 
herbs, and ſeaſoning it with oil and vinegar. 


They alſo make a marmalade of it, of which the 


northern people make great uſe, eſteeming it 
excellent againſt the ſcurvy. The dried roct 
is very hot and penetrating, diſcuſſes flatulen- 
cies, ftrengthens the ſtomach and bowels, ex- 
. Cites an appetite, promotes digeſtion, and re- 
liſts putrefaction. 


To the roots already mentioned, we may 
add another, called Huchuu, which indeed, 
would be more remarkable than any of the 
reſt, if all were true that the Chineſe relate 
concerning it. Dr. Cunnivgham ſaw the root 
in the iſland of Chuſan, to which, he fays, 
the natives aſcribe wonderful properties, a5 
that of prolonging life, and turning grey hair 
black, &c. by drinking an infuſion of it tor a 
conſiderable time. 


The, wood called Santal, or Sanders, is 2 
nother production of China, as well as of the 
kingdom of Siam. There are three ſorts of 
Sanders, white, yellow, and red, which are 
all produced by trees of the ſame kind, theit 
different colours being ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
the difference of climates where they grow, or 
from the different parts of the tree from whencc 
they are taken. According to many, the cor- 
tical part is the white Sanders, and the me- 
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dullary part, the yellow Sanders; but Garcias 
lays, they are had from two different trees, 
though ſo much alike, that they cannot be di- 


_ Pinguithed, except by the natives. This, how- 


ever, we are better aſlured of, that the tree 
producing yellow Sanders, grows as high as 
our walnut-trees, bearing leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the lentiſk, bluiſh flowers, and fruit 
like a cherry, green at firſt, but blackening as 
it ripens, and of a faintiſh taſte. The white 
Sanders, is the paler marrow of the ſame tree, 


| which has not ſuch a fragrant ſmell, nor aro- 


matic taſte, as the yellow Sanders, and is there- 


| fore leſs eſteemed. The red is the heart of a- 


nother ſpecies of this tree, very ſolid and pon- 
derous, but leſs odoriferons than either of the 


former. They are all reckoned refrigerating, 


drying, and cordial ; and the red is pretty ai- 


_ tingent. 


But of all the curioſities of the vegetable 
kind to be found in China, none ſeems more 


| ſurprifing than the Tallow-tree, which pro- 
duces a ſubſtance like our tallow, and ſerving 


for the ſame purpoſe. It is about the height 
of our cherry-trees, its bark very ſmooth, its 
trunk ſhort, the head round and thick, the 
branches crooked, and the leaves ſhaped like 
a heart, of a ſhining red colour. 'The fruit 
is incloſed in a kind of or cover, like a 
cheſnut, which opens when it is ripe, and diſ- 
covers three white kernels, of the ſize and 


form of a ſmall nut, each having its peculiar 
| capſula, and a little ſtone in the middle. 
Vor. XI. P When 
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When the fruit thus expoſes its white kernels, 
amongſt the red leaves, the mixture of colour 
makes the tiee appear exceeding beautiful: 
but the wonder is, that theſe kernels have all 
the qualities of tallow, its ſmell, colour, and 
conſiſtence; and accordingly the Chineſe make 
candles of them, which would doubtleſs be az 
good as ours in Europe, if they knew how to 
purify their vegetable tallow, as well as we do 
our animal. They prepare it for uie by 
melting it down, and mixing a little oil with 
it, to render it ſofter and more pliant ; but for 
want of better management, theſe candles yield 
a thicker ſmoke, and a dimmer light than ours, 
Theſe defects are owing, in ſome mcaſwe, 
to the wicks, which are not of cotton, but 
only a little rod, or ſwitch, of dry light wood, 


covered with the pith of a ruſh wound round 


ir, which being porous, ſerves to filtrate the 


tallow, attrafted by the burning ſtick, and thu 


kceps the flame alive. 


But beſides the fruits they have in common 


with us, there are others in China, which are 
not known in Europe. The moſt delicious of 


thele, is called Letchi, which is ſhaped like 2 


muſcle-plumb, and about the ſame bigneſs. 
Ir has a rough thin rind, inclofing a pulp, of 
an exquiſite taſte, to which nothing we have 
in Europe is comparable; but it is not proper 
ro eat much of it, being of ſo hot a nature, as 
to cauie the ſkin to break out in pimples. The 
Chineſe dry it, whereby it becomes black, and 
wrinkled like our prunes, and ſo is Pam 
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and eaten all the year. It is alſo uſed in tea, 
to which it gives an agreeable acid. 


They have another ſmall fruit, called Lenyen 
or Dragon's-Eye, which grows on a large tree 
like our walnut, and has a ſmooth rind, of a 
greyiſh colour, but growing yellowiſh, as it 
ripens. This fruit has a pleaſant acid taſte, is 
very full of juice, and 1s reckoned an extraor- 


dinary cooler. 


The Sezee, another fruit peculiar to China, 


| grows almoſt in all parts of it; and of this, as 


of apples, there are ſeveral kinds. Thoſe in 


the ſouthern provinces, taſte much like ſugar, 


and melt in one's mouth; but in the northern 


_ provinces, they are larger and firmer, and more 


eaſily preſerved. The rind of the former is clear, 
ſmooth, tranſparent, and of a ſhining red co- 
lour, eſpecially when the fruit is ripe. Some 
, but uſually bigger ; the 
at, and the pulp is very 


ſeeds are black an 


| watery, and almoſt liquid, ſo that they ſuck it 
fin. When they are dried 


all out at one end, * — but — 
our figs, 


become meally ; and in time, there grows a 
ſugared eruſt upon them, of a delicious fla- 
vour. The Chineſe do not much regard the 
cultivation of this fruit, the tree growing na- 
turally in almoſt any ſoil; but would they 


endeavour to bring it to perſection, by graft- 
ing, it might — de much improved. 
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T HE mountains of China abound with va. | ri 
riety 


of metals and minerals, and amongſt | t! 
the reſt, they have gold and filver, but ther | 2 
gold mines are not ſuffered to be opened, and | p 
yet they have plenty of that commodity, by b 
reaſon of the — uantities of it waſhed down | ti 
by torrents, from the mountains, in the rainy | ſe 
ſeaſons, and caught by fleeces, and other a 
ſtrainers laid acroſs the water, or found among 
the ſand and = of their _, Multitudes | 
_ of live wholly by this buſineſs of | 
dos pr which is ſaid to be ſo pure 4 i 
need no refining. It is probable, they pro- 
hibit the working of their gold mines, that they | 
may have a reſerve of that metal, in caſe of 
need, having at preſent more than enough for 
their own uſe, and a conſtant ſupply of it 
brought into their country, from Europe and 
other parts. They have alſo mines of copper, 
iron, quickſilver, and ſome lead; but this laft 
metal is very ſcarce, as appears by our Eng 
liſh lead finding ſo quick a market in China. | 
Beſides theſe metals, they have ſeveral con- 
pound ones, the manner of mixing which, | 
they keep as a great ſecret; particularly that 
called Tonbaga, or Donbaga, which is of the 
colour of very pale braſs, or dull kind of tin. 
and to which they aſcribe ſeveral extraordr 
nary virtues, as thoſe of expelling poiſon, ſtop- 
ping hzmorrhages, and like, merely by | 


| wea!- 
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wearing it in the form of a ring, or neck. 
| lace. 


The mountains of Japan are likewiſe en- 
riched with mines of — and filver, which 
they yield not only in large quantities, but of 


an extraordinary fineneſs. The copper of Ja- 


n is excellent, but it is ſaid they ſpoil their 
E. by too much refining. They have alſo 
tin, lead, and iron, and quarries of feveral 


| forts of marble; nor are they without ſtones of 


a more precious nature, but of ſuch we have 
ſpoken lufficicntly in the preceding chapters. 


In ſeveral parts of the province of Honan, 


in China, there is found a fort of falt-earth, 
which being boiled and cryſtallized, makes a 
| very good white ſalt; and in ſome places, the 


ground, after rain, ſpews up a kind of froth, 
which is made into an excellent ſoap. The 
province of Quamſi is famed for a yellow 
earth, which taken inwardly, expels ym 
and by outward application cures the bite of 
venomous creatures. There is alſo a ſort of 
earth, of a fine red, like vermilion ; and ano- 


ther of a fine white, which are uſed as coſ- 
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metics, by the ladies. The ſame province 
furnithes, in great abundance, that valuable 


earth, or clay, of which they make their Por- 


cclaine, or China ware, ſo much eſteemed and 
uied amongſt us, being the moſt beautiful 
earthen manufacture of any in the world, though 
it has of late been well imitated in Europe. 
This earth is of two kinds; the one called 

Ty Kaulin, 
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Kaulin, which is full of glittering enn 


the other called Petunſe, which is of a plain 
white, exceeding fine and ſoft to the touch, 
Both theſe earths, or rather ffones, are found 
in quarries, twenty or thirty leagues from King. 
teching, to which place they are brought down 
the river, by a vaſt number of little barks, con- 
tinually employed in that ſervice. The Petunſe 
is cut out of the mine, in form of brick>, and 
is much harder than the Kaulin; which laſt, 
notwithſtanding, is what gives the ſtrength 
and firmneſs to the porcelain. The mines of 


the Kaulin are deep, wherein it hes in glebe 


or clods; and the mountains whence it is dug, 
are covered with a reddiſh earth. As to the 
manner of preparing theſe earths, and the 
whole proceſs uſcd in making of porcelain, 
we ſhall deſcribe it when we come to tpeak of 


the manufactures of China and Japan, beth 


countries being famous for this commodity. 
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VOLCANOs CATARACTS, 
SPRINGS, &c. 


IN China, there are ſeveral volcano's. or burn- 

ing mountains, the moſt remarkable where- 
of is that called Linoſung, which is of a great 
height, and vomits fire, cinders,athes, and ſome- 
times torrents of ſulphur, and other minerals. 


In the great iſland of Niphon in Japan, there 


2re no leſs than eight volcano's, which at ſome 
rticuiar times 2 with incredible fury, 

and cauſe great diſorders and dev aſtations round 

them, not unlike thoſe of Etna and Veſuvius. 


Some of the rivers of China are very large, 
and remarkable for their cataracte, particularly 
that near the city of Hoaymingham, where the 
river falls down three precipices, one after a- 
nother, with ſuch a roaring noiſe and violence, 
as is more eaſy to conceive than to deicribe. 
Nor are theſe cataracts the only cutioſity that 
authors take notice of in their accounts of the 
rivers of China. Le Compte teils us of one 
that is always red like blood, and of another 
in the province of Suchen, which glitters by 
night, occaſioned by the great number of pre- 


cious ſtones in it, from whence it is ſliled the 


Pearl-River. A third is ſaid to turn blue in 


| harveſt, and we are told of another in the pro- 


vince of Fokien, whoſe water is green, and 
changes iron into copper. But the moſt ſur- 
priſing river of all, is that which annually riſes. 


1761 

on a certain day of the month, with ſuch 2 
high tide before the city of Hangcheu, that 
multitudes of people flock thither from all 
parts to behold it. If we believe the Chineſe, 
who are tnemſelves extremely credulous, their 
country abounds with curioſities of this kind; 
but theſe accounts muſt be either abſolutely 
falſe, or miſrepreſented, though many ſuch 
phznomena, which have been thought mira- 
culous, have been found, upon examination, 
to be owing to natural cauſes. 


Several ſprings in China are ſaid to ebb and 
flow regularly with the ſea, and others are 6 
hot, that people frequently boil meat over the 


ſteam. There are cold and hot ſprings ata 


litcle diſtance from each other, particularly two 
near the city of Jungchan, which iſſue from 
a ſtone, cut in the form of a man's noſe, one 
of the noltrils yielding hot water, and the 
other cold: but the Chineſe tell us of one 
ill more wonderful, from whence iſſues both 
hot and cold water, which afterwards ſeparate 
from each other; and the like is reported of 
another ſpring, one half of which is clear, 
and the other muddy, and the waters immedi- 
ately ſeparate if they are mixed together. 
We likewiſe read of ſeveral lakes of a petrify- 
ing quality, turning every thing to ſtone that 
is thrown into them, even fiſhes themſelves; 


and'they teli us of a great mountain full of 


Caverns, whoie very aſpect is terrible; in 
which there is a lake of fuch a nature, that if 
a heavy {tone de thrown into it, one 2 
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hear> & noiſe like a clap of thunder, and ſome 


time after ariſes a thick miſt, which ſoon diſ- 
ſolves again into water. 


The mountains of Japan, as well as thoſe 
of China, afford great variety of medicinal 
| waters, and thoſe of different degrees of heat, 
and variouſly impregnated with ſulphur, cop- 
per, alum, and other minerals. But the moſt 
| remarkable of theſe ſprings, is that mentioned 
by Varenius, which is ſaid to be as hot as boil- 
ing oil, and to ſcorch and conſume every thing 
_ thrown into it, as cloth, wool, wood, &c. 

This ſurpriſing ſpring breaks forth only twice 

a day, for the ſpace of an hour, during which 

time, the ebullition is ſo fierce and ſtrong, that 

nothing can withſtand it, the water burſting 
out with ſuch vehemence, as to lift up large 
| ftones laid over the mouth of the ſpring, and 

that with a great noiſe, ſometimes reſembling 
| the exploſion of a cannon, 
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As Account if le moſt curious Arti, MannfaFure, 
Sc. of the Chineſe aud Japaneſe. 


THE principal manufacture of China is that 
of ſilk, which employs a vaſt number of 
people: the beſt and fineſt ſilk is produced in 


the province of Chekiang; and, in ſuch vaſt 


quantities, that this ſingle province is able to 
tupply all China, and the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope. It is chiefly manufactured, however, in 
the province of Nanking, where the beſt work. 
men reſide, though the filks of Canton are 
valued of foreigners above all others. The 
ſort of filk 

is that called Touanze, which is like our fat- 
tin, and is plain or wrought with flowers, birds, 
trees, and houſes. Theſe figures are not rai- 
ſed upon the ground by a mixture of raw filk, 
as is practiſed in Europe, which makes our 
work not ſo durable; but the folk is twiſted, 
and the flowers are diſtinguiſhed only by the 


different ſhades and colours. When they mix 


gold or filver with it, it reſembles our brocades 
or flowered filks, but their gold and filver thread 
is wrought in a manner peculiar to themſelves, 


the filk being ſpun aud covered with little * 


moſt common among the Chineie 
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of paper gilt or ſilvered over, and not with 
ſlatted wite, as is the practice of our European 
artiſts. In ſummer they wear a kind of ſilk not 
ſa cloſe as our taffety, nor with ſo good a gloſs, 
but more ſubſtantial ; it is ſometimes plain, 
and ſometimes powdered with large flowers, 
| pierced through and cut like Engliſh lace. Be- 
| ndes this they have another tort of taffety, 
EI which 1s a very cloſe filk, and yet fo very pli- 
ant, that it does not wrinkle by preſſing or tum. 
bling, and bears waſhing like linen, without 
t long much of its beauty. They make vari- 
f | ous kinds of filks, beſides their gold tiſſues; 

l aud alſo velvet, pluſh, crapes, druggets, ſer- 

* ges, and tammies: but though wool is very » 
0 

- 

n 


plentiful, eſpecially in the provinces of Xenit 
and Xanſi, which abound with ſheep, yet 
they make very little cloth; ſo that our Eng- 
8 | lik; cloth 13 much efteemed amongſt them, and 
e ſells dearer than their richeſt filks. They make 
© | blankets of their own wool, and a fort of ruſ- 
ſet cloth, of which their ſtudents have gowns 
- | for the winter. 
x The Chineſe likewiſe manufacture a great 
deal of cotton, and make a kind of linen of a 
plant called Co, found only in the province of 
| Fokier, It is a fort of creeping ſhrub, pro- 
bably a ſpecies of cotton, whoſe leaves are 
round, ſmooth, and green within, but whitiſh 
Jud downy on the outhde. Some of the ſtems 
| grow as thick as one's finger, which are pli- 
able, and downy like the leaves. When it 1s 
gathered, the bundles of it are put into water, 
43 
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as we do hemp; and the outer ſkin being peel. 

ed off and thrown away, they divide the inner, 

which is much more fine and delicate, into 

very flender filaments, which are manufaQu. 

red into a fort of linen, remarkable for its 

lightneſs and coolneſs ; and accordingly people 
faſhion wear veſts of it in ſummer. 


Japan, as well as China, abounds with the 
fineſt filk, of which the greateſt part is manu- 
factured by the natives. The Japaneſe temper 
their ſteel to ſuch perfection, that they are te- 
markable for making the beſt of ſcymetars, and | 
ſteel blades of all forts, far exceeding thoſe 
that are wrought in China. They are particu- 
larly famous for their beautiful cabinets, and | 
for their fine varniſh and lacquer, which is ſo 
valuable, that a quantity of the beſt fort made 
in Japan will fell for twenty times as much as | 
an equal quantity of that which is made in 
Europe. The varniſh, according to the ac- 
count given us in the Philoſophical Tranſacti- 
ons, is made of turpentine mixed with a curi- 
ous fort of oil, and boiled to a proper con- 
ſiſtence. The lacquer or lac is the juice of 3 
certain tree drawn from it by inciſion, and 
catched in pots faſtened to the tree for that 
purpoſe. Ar its firſt coming out it is of the 
colour and conſiſtence of cream, but, being 
expoſed to the air, the upper part of it ſoon 
turns black ; and to make it all black, and fit 
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for uſe, they put a quantity of it into a bowl, 
and ſtir it about with a piece of ſmooth iron 
for twenty or thirty hours, whereby it _— 'I 


| 
* 
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black and thickens. With this they mix a 
uantity of very fine aſhes of burnt Loughs, 

and having ſtirted it well togethen, they lay ir 
ſmooth wich a bruſh on tt; woud they intend 
to lacquer. Then letting it dry in the un, it 
becomes harder than the 0 d itſelf; after 
which it is rubbed with a mooth ſtone and 


| water till it be as ſmooth as glaſ, and then 


tuey lay on the varmſh. It tn ev would have 
red or any other colour nv of black. they 
mix the colour in fine powder with the varnith ; 
ns the tmouther it 1+ laid on, the more 8 
tol it appears. When they paint or japan, 
a> we call it, in gold or ülver. & c. they draw 
wich a fine pencil, dipped in the varniſh, the 


flowers, birds, ot other fgures ; and when it 


begins to dry they lay on the leaf. gold or fil- 
ver, and ſometimes pin-duſt, which being rub- 
bed when thoroughly dry, the Evures remain 
as drawn with the varniſh, and the relt is a 
bright black ground. This lacquer is very 
pernicious to the hands and face, ard ſome- 
ume> cauſes ſwellings or lamen-l-, having an 
effect upon the j japanners, in {ome retpect⸗ libe 
that which the compoſition of White lead and 
other ingredients has upon cur painters. 


We have heretofore deſeribed the European 
method of making paper of linen-1 bag. and 
taken notice of the various pinto ty! b 
concerning the origin of that invention * ; but 
the materials of the Chineſe paper, ard the 
way of preparing them being different trom 


_  ® See Vol. VIII. p. 85. & ſeg. 
Vor. XI. Q | "ours 
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ours in Europe, it is neceſſary to give an ac. 
count of 22 other cies cv. 
tures of that country. 'The Chineſe paper, it 
muſt be obſerved, is of divers kinds ; ſome 
made of the rinds or barks of trees abounding 
in ſap, as the mulberry-tree and elm, but 
chiefly of the bamboo and cotton-tree. In rea. 
lity, almoſt every province has its ſeveral 
per ; that of Sechwen is made of hemp, 4 
of Chekiang of wheat or rice ſtraw, that of 
Kyangnan of the ſkin found in the balls of filk. 
worms, that of Fokien of ſoft bamboo, and the 
bark of the mulberry-tree furniſhes the paper 
uſed in the northern provinces . 
A 


Not only the bark, but the leaves of ſeveral 
trees and plants have been uſed as paper, and ftill 
continue to be ſo in ſome parts of the world. In 
Ceylon, for inſtance, they write on the leaves of 
the Talipot ; and the Bramin manuſcripts ſent to 
Oxford from Fort St. George are written on leaves 
of the Ampana or Palma Malabarica. We ar 
alſo told by Hermannus of a large Malabar palm- 
tree, with plicated leaves almoſt round, and twen- 

feet broad, which the natives uſe to cover their 
houſes, and likewiſe to write upon, making the 
characters thro” the outer cuticle. In the Maldive 
Iſlands they write on the leaves of a tree which are 
above two yards long, and a foot broad; and in ſe- 
veral parts of the Eaft-Indies the leaves of the Mufa 
Arbor, or plantain-tree dried in the ſun, ſerved 
for the ſame purpoſe, till they became acquainted 


with the uſe of European paper. In fine, Mr. 


Ray mentions divers kinds of Indian and Ameri- 
can trees that afford paper, particularly ny 


| 
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As to papers made of the bark of trees, the 
manner of their preparation may be exempli- 
fed}by that of the bamboo, a tree of the cane 
or reed kind, but much larger, ſmoother, har- 
der, and ftronger than any other ſpecies. The 
ſecond coat or ſkin of the bark, which is white 
and ſoft, is what is commonly uſed for paper. 
This they beat in fair water to a pulp, which 
they take up in very large moulds or frames, 
fo that they have ſheets ten or twelve feet long, | 
and ſometimes more. They are compl 
by dipping them ſheet per ſheet in alum-water, 


which ſerves inſtead of the ſize we make uſe 


— whoſe leaves are ſo large and of fo cloſe 

a Texture, that they will cover a man from head 
to foot, and ſhelter him from rain like a cloak. 
From the innermoſt ſubſtance of theſe leaves a 
is taken, being a fine white membrane, as 
ge as a ſkin of our parchment or vellum, and 
not inferior in beauty and goodneſs to the beſt of 
our . | 
As to the bark or inner rind of trees, on which 
the antients wrote, ſeveral ſuch manuſcripts are 

ſaid to be ſtill extant, particularly one in the Abb 


of St. Germain's, which in many places is n 


legible, the upper ſurface of the bark, on which the 
letters. were drawn, being pecled off, ＋ the 
under part remains entire. But after all that 
Mabillon and Montfaucon have ſaid concernin 
the bark manuſcripts of the antients, the learn 
Count Maffei attacks the whole ſyſtem as errone- 
ous, and maintains that the diſtinction between 
the paper made of the Papyrus in Egypt, and of 
the Liber or bark of trees, in other countries, is 
without foundation. | 

Q2 of, 
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of, and not only hinders the paper from im- 
bibing the ink, but gives it a luſtre that makes 
it look as if it were filvered, or at leaſt varniſhed 
over. This fort of paper 's white, ſoft, cloſe, 
and without the leaſt roughneſs; though, be. 
ing made of the bark of a tree, it crack. tgoner 
than European paper. Add to this, that it is 
more apt to take moiſture, that dult ſlicks to 
It, and that it is more liable to worms; to pre- 
vent which lai conveniency, the Chineſe 
often beat their books, and expoſe them to the 
fun. It: thinneis hkewiſe makes it not fo du. 
Table, fo that they are under a frequent ne- 


ceſiity of renewing their books by freſh impreſ- 
hons. | 


Tue paper of the bamboo, however, is not | 


the belt that is made in China, that of the cot- 
ton ſhrub being the whiteſt and fineſt, and leaſt 
ſubje& to the inconveniencies above-mention- 
ed. But the paper moſt commonly uſed in 
China is made of the tree called Chuku or 
Kuchu, which Du Halde compares firſt to a 
mulberry-tree, then to a fig. tree, then to a ſy- 
camore, &c. ſo that from his deſcription we 
know as little of it as if he had ſaid nothing 
about it. 'I'he greeniſh outſide of this tree be- 
ing firſt ſcraped away, the inner rind 1s taken 
off in long thin ſlips, which are blanched in 
water expoſed to the ſun, and then prepared 


and made into paper in the ſame manner as tae 
bamboo. | 


Here 


| 
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Tore it is to be obſerved, that the bamboo 
and the cotton-ſhrab have this peculiarity, that 
not only their inner bark, but their whole ſub- 
ſtance may be employed, being prepared in 
the following manner. Out of a wood of the 
largeſt bamboo's they ſcle& ſhoots of a year's 


growth, which are as thick as the calf of a 


man's leg ; and theſe, being ſtripped of their 
outtde rind, are ſplit into ſtrait pieces fix or 
ſcven fect long, and ſteeped in a pond of mud- 
cy water, till they grow ſoft and rot by the 
maceration. They are then taken out, waſhed 
in clean water, ſpread in a large dry ditch, 
and there covered with lime for a few days. 
Atcer this they are waſhed a ſecond time, then 
ſeparated in:o hlaments, which are expoſed to 
tie ſun to dry and whiten, then thrown into 
large coppers, where they are thoroughly boil- 
ed, and afterwards reduced to a thin paſte or 
pulp by the ftroi;es of weighty hammers. With 
this pulp they mix an unctuous fort of juice, 
extracted f:om the ſhoots of a plant called Ko- 
teng, care being taken not to put too much or 
too little, on which the goodneſs of the paper 
very much depends. Having beaten this mix- 
ture well together, till it reſembles a thick 
clammy ver, they pour it into a large reſer- 
voir, with low walls round it, and ſo cemented 
on the ſides and at bottom, as not to be pene- 
tiated by the liquor. This being done, the 
wo:kmer ſtanding at the ſides of the reſervoir 
dip in their moulds, and rake up the ſurface of 
the liquor, which inftantly becomes paper, the 
muchaginous juice of the Koteng binding the 

3 Parts, 
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parts, and rendering it compact, ſoft, and 

1 1 To make ſheets of an extrabrdinary 

ze, they have large moulds ſuſtained by ſtrin 
and lowered and raiſed by pullies, ſome of 
workmen being employed to let down and pull 
up the frame, and others to take off the ſheets, 
each doing his office with great regularity and 
— — | 


In order to harden the ſheets, and make them 
dear ink, they undergo the following 
called Faning, from the Chineſe word Fan, | 
which fignifies alum. Six ounces of fiſh-glue 
being cut ſmall and ſteeped in water, it is al. 
terwards boiled and ſtirred all the time to pre- 
vent Jumps ; and the whole being reduced to a 
thin liquid ſubſtance, they melt and 1 
rate with it three quarters of a pound of cal. | 
cined alum. Then this mixture is put into a 
wide baſon, and each ſheet being drawn nim- 
— of means ok, ſtick ay uſe > 
q aper is hung up to ; 
I. they hve a belles wall, whole fides 
are well whitened, through which it receive: 
the heat of a neighbouring furnace; and, by 
the help of this fort of e, the ſheets are 
dried in a very little time. 


This account of the Chineſe paper leads ut 
to deſcribe their ink, which is an admirable 
compoſition, in vain attempted to be imitated 
in Europe. The Chineſe or Indian Ink, as we 
commonly call it, is not fluid as ours is, but ſo- 
lid, like our mineral colours, tho? much lighter. 
It is made of lamp-black of ſeveral * 
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the beſt is that obtained by burning hog's 
greaſe ; and with the black they mix a fort of 
oil to make it the ſmoother, adding ſome odo- 
rous ingredients to take away the rankneſs of 
the ſmell. When it is mixed into a paſte of a 
proper conſiſtence, they form it in moulds into 
Rule oblong ſticks or cakes, about a quarter 
of an inch thick, and adorned with the figures 
of dragons, birds, flowers, &c. which are ſo 

jouſly cut in the wooden moulds, that we 
ſcarce engrave any thing finer upon metals. 
To uſe this ink they have a piece of poliſhed 
marble, made hollow, fo as to contain a little 
water, in which the ſtick of ink is rubbed till 


the water becomes of a ſufficient blackneſs. 


Thus they py have a fine ſhining ink, 
exceeding black, and of ſuch a nature that it 
never runs or ſpreads farther than the pencil, 
ſo that the letters are always ſmooth and evenly 
terminated, It is of great uſe in deſigning, 


becauſe the colour may be weakened or height- 


ened at pleaſure ; and there are many things 


which cannot be repreſented to the life with- 


out it. 


The Chineſe have à pretty method of fil- 
vering paper, if we may call it fo, at a ſmall 
ce, and without uſing any filver. In or- 

der to this they take two icruples of a ſize or 


glue made of leather, one of alum, and half 2 


pint of clean water. Theſe they fimmer over 
a gentle fire till the water is conſumed, that is, 
till no more ſteam ariſes ; and with a peneil 
they ſpread two or three layers of this glue 
over the ſheets of paper laid {mooth upon 3 


J 
table. Then through a fine ſieve they ſift over 
the paper a powder made of talc and alum, 
which having been boticd in water, is dried in 
the jun and pounded ; and this being ſpread 
unitormly on the ſheets, they hang them in the 
ſhade to dry ; after which they arc laid again 
on the table, and rubbed gently with clean 
cotton, to take off the ſuperſiuous powder, 


which ſerves a ſecond time for the ſame pur- 
pole. | 


There remains till to be deſcribed that 
noble manufacture of Porcelane or China Ware, 
which was a long time a myſtery in Europe “, 
in ſpite of all the endeavours of the Jeſuit 


* We were formerly ſo little acquainted with 
the compolition of Porcelane, that ſome of the 
moſt learned men in Europe, namely Scaliger and 
Cardan, were to egregioutly wiftaken, as to think 
it was made of eggs and tea-theiis beaten together, 
and buried under ground for eighty or a hundred 
years; but the account we are going to give, will 
put that matter out ef all queſtion. As to the in- 
ventor of Porcelane, the Chineſe annals are entire» 


ly ſilent on that head; nor do we know much more 3 


of the time of its invention, only that it appears 
from the ſaid annals to have been before the be- 
ginning of the fifth century. But this fort of 
ware is of greater antiquity according to Cardan } 
and Scaliger, who both agree that the Jaa murrms 
of the Romans, which were firſt fecn at Rome in 
Pompey's triumph, and afterwards became fo 
highly valued, were the lame with the Porcelane 
of our times. | | a 
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miſſionaries to penetrate into the ſecret. The 
veil however was at length removed by Father 
d'Fntrecolles, who in a letter from China to 
Father Orry, in the year 1712, which was 
publiſhed in French, deſcribes the whole pro- 
ceſs in all its circumſtances ; an extract where- 
of cannot fail of being agreeable to the curious 
reader. It has been already obſerved, that 
two kinds of earth are uſed in the compolition 
of Porcelane, the one called Kaulin, full of 
glittering particles, and the other Petunſe, which 
| 15 of a plain white, dug out of the mines in 
the ſhape of bricks, and much harder than the 
former. This laſt ſort of earth is firſt broken 
and pounded into a coarſe powder with iron 
hammers, wrought either by the hand or by 
mills; and when by repeating the operation, 
the powder is rendered almoſt impalpable, they 
throw it into a large urn full of water, ſtirring 
it briſkly about with an iron inſtrument. Then 
letting the water reſt a while, they ſkim from 
the top a white ſubſtance formed there, of the 
thickneſs of four or five fingers, putting this 
ſcum or cream into another veſſel of water. 
They then ſtir the water of the firſt veſſel a ſe- 
cond time, and when it has ſettled they ſxim it 
again; and ſo alternately, till nothing remains 
at the bottom but the gravel of the Petunſes, 
which are committed to the mill for another 
grinding. As to the ſecond urn, wherein the 
ſ{ximmings of the firſt were put, when the wa- 
ter is well ſettled and become quite clear, they 
pour it off, and fill a kind of moulds with the 
ſediment collected at the bottom, which, when 
| almoſt 
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almoſt an; they take out and cvt into ſquare 
pieces. Th | 


e preparation of the Kaulin is the 
„ only this being ſofter will diſſolve in the 
water without —2 | 


A third ingredient in the compoſition of 
Porcelane is an oil or varniſh drawn from the 
hard Petunſes, which for this purpoſe undergo 
the ſame preparation as for making the ſquares, 
except that the ſediment of the ſecond veſſel 
is not put into moulds, but the fineſt part of it 
uſed to compoſe the oil, as they call it, which 


is a whitiſh liquid matter. With this matter 


they mix a powder made of a calcined mineral 
Kone called Shekau, reſembling our alum, 
which gives the oil a good confiſtence, but not 
ſo as to deſtroy its fluidity. 


The oil of lime makes a fourth ingredient, 
the ration whereof is more tedious than 


the They firſt ſprinkle water on quick 
lime, and thereby reduce it to a powder, on 
which they lay a bed of dry fern, and on the 
fern another of ſlaked lime, and thus alternate- 
ly till they have a pile of a moderate height; 
which done, they ſet fire to the fern, and the 
whole being conſumed they ſprinkle the aſhes 
on new beds of fern, ſetting them on fire as be- 
fore. This they repeat five or fix times ſuc- 
ceſſively, or even more ; the oil being the bet- 
ter, the oftner the aſhes are burnt. A quantity 
of theſe aſhes are now put into a veſſel of we 
ter, and to every hundred 
added a pound of Shekau, which diſſolves 


weight of aſhes B 
in 
the 


| 
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the water. This mixture is well flirred to- 


| gether, then ſtands to ſettle, and after a farther 
preparation in another veſſel, the ſediment at 
| the bottom, which is to be kept liquid, is wl at 

they call the oil of lime, efteeming it as the 
' ſoul of the former oil, and that which gives the 
Porcelane all its luſtre. Ten meaſures of the 
Petunſe oil are uſually mixed with one of lime; 


and to have the mixture juſt, the two oils 


| ſhould be of an equal thickneſs. 


It is almoſt inconceivable what a number 
of Perſons are employed in this manufacture, 
there being ſcarce a piece of Porcelane that 
does not paſs through more than ſixty hands 
before it is brought to perfection. The places 
they work in are vaſt incloſed yards, built 
round with ſheds and other conveniencies, as 
well as lodgings for the workmen. In mixin 
the two earths, regard is had to the fineneſs 0 
the ware intended to be made, equal quanti- 
ties of Petunſe and Kaulin being uſed for the 
neſt Porcelanes, and one part of Kaulin to 
three of Petunſe for the coarſeſt. The hardeſt 
part of the work is the kneading and incor- 
porating the two earths together, which is done 
in large baſons or pits well paved and ce- 
mented, wherein the workmen trample it con- 
tinually with their feet, relieving one another, 
till the maſs be well mixed. grows hard, and is 
fit for the potter. Aſter the earth is taken out 


of the pits, it is kneaded by piece-meal with 


the hands, on large ſlates ; and on this opera- 
tion the goodneſs of the work very much de- 
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pend:, the Icaſt heterogeneous Lody remaining 
in the mal>, or the leaſt vacuity, being enough 
to ſpoil the whole. he ſmalleſt grain of ſang, 
nay ſometimes a fingle hair, will make the 
Poicelane crack, warp, or ſplinter. 


Smooth pieces of Porcelane, ſuch as cups, 


ſaucers, diſhes, &c. are fahioned with the 
wheel, like our earthen ware; but theſe which 
are adorned with figures of animals, &c. in 
relievo, are formed in moulds, and finiſhed 
with the chifſce!. Indeed all the Porcelanes 
made in movlds are finiſhed by the hand, with 
ſeveral inſlruments proper to dig, ſmooth, po- 
liſh, and touch up the ſtrokes that eſcape the 
mould; fo that it is rather a work of {culture 
than of pottery. On ſome veilcls they acd re- 
lievo's ready made, as diagons, flowers, &c. 
and others have ornaments engraven with a 
kind of puncheons. The moulds are made of 
a yellow earth, well kneaded and beaten, and 
are ſold very dear, but they laſt a long time. 


It is to be obſerved, that large veſſels of 
Porcelanc are niade at twice, one half of the 
piece being raiſed on the wheel by three or 
four workmen, who hold it till ic has ac- 
2 its igure; and the other half being 
armed in the fame manner, they join them to- 
gether with Porcelane earth diſſolved in wa- 
ter, poliſhing the juncture with a kind of iron 
ſpatula. By che ſame means they join together 
ſeveral pieces of Porcelane formed by moulds 
or by the hand; and allo add handles, &c. 

* 


UI] 
to cups or other veſſels faſhioned by the 
wheel. . 


The many hands which a common tea-cup 
paſies through before it be fit for the painter, 
may give us an idea of the number employed 
in other branches of this curious manufacture. 
The cup is begun by the potter, who has the 
management of the wheel, from whence it 
acquires its form, height, and diameter ; but 
it comes out of his hands very imperſect, eſpe- 
cially towards the foot, which is only an un- 
formed lump of earth, to be cut with the 
chiſſel when the cup is dry. From the Wheel 
the cup 15 received by a ſecond workman, who 
forms its baſe; and a third takes it immediate- 
ly from him, and applies it to a mould on a 
kind of lathe, to give it its true ſhape. A 
fourth workman poliſhes the cup with a chiſſel, 
eſpecially about the edge, and brings it to ſuch 
a thinneſs as is neceſſary io mace it tranſparent ; 


in doing which he moiſtens it from time to 


time, to prevent its breaking. After this an- 
ther turns it gently on a mould to ſmooth its 
inſide, taking great care that it be done equally, 
leſt it ſhould warp, or any cavity be formed. 
Some workmen add relievo's, others adorn the 
veſſels with the graver or puncheon. others add 
handles, &c. each keeping to his particular 
employment. Even the rounding and hollow- 
ing the foot of a cup on the inſide with a 
chiſſel, is the buſineſs of an artiſt who meddles 
with no other part. And this multiplicity of 
hands is ſo far from retarding che work, that 
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experience to be carried on the 


it is found by 

faſter for it, as well as to be better performed; 
each workman, by a continual attention to the 
ſame thing, being more perfect and ready at it, 
than if he were frequently ſhifting from one 
operation to another. 


The painting is none of the leaſt beauties of 


the Porcelane, but it would be a conſiderable 


addition to it if the deſigns were more juſt and 
regular. Their flowers and landſips indeed 
are ſometimes tolerable, and their borders pret- 
tily variegated, but their human figures are 


monſtrous, and look as if they were fond of 


deviating from nature. This bufineſs is di- 
vided among a great many workmen in the 
ſame laboratory : one is employed in forming 
the coloured circle about the edges of the Por- 
celane ; a ſecond traces out ers, which 
another paints; this is for landſkips only, that 
for birds and other animals, and a third for 
human figures. As to the colours of Porce- 
lane, 8 boch — reſpe&t — | 
ound, e paintings. Some are 

= blues, which are thoſe uſually ſeen in 
Europe; others are made up of ſeveral tints, 
and others are heightened with gold. 


The blue is made of Lapis Lazuli calcined, 
and reduced to an impalpable powder by beat- 
ing it in Porcelane mortars not varniſhed, with 
peſtles of the ſame matter. For red they pat 
copperas in a covered crucible, in the 


whereof there is a little hole, which * 
| with 
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make this colour, which is not applied till the 
porcelane be dry. Gold is prepared for ap- 
plication, by breaking it, and ſteeping it in 
water, till a thin gilded cloud riſes on the ſur- 
face: it is uſed with gum-water, and to give 
it a body, they add three parts of cerule to 
thirty of gold. 


There are ſeveral other kinds of porcelane, 
but ſuch as are rather for ornament and curio- 
fity than for uſe. One of the prettieſt is the 
Magic porcelane, fo called becauſe the paint- 
ings of the cups do not appear, unleſs they are 
filled with liquor. The ſecret of making theſe 
magic porcelanes, is ſaid to be almoſt loſt a- 
mong the Chineſe, but our author informs us, 
they muſt be very thin ; and the colours, which 
in other cups are applied on the outſide, are in 
theſe, applied on the infide. When the co- 
lours are dry, they are covered over with a fize 
made of the porcelane earth, and thus they are 
incloſed between two earthen laminæ. After 
the ſize is dry, they pour oil into the cup; 
and when it is "Ra? therewith, they return 
it to the wheel, to be made as thin and tranſ- 
parent as poſſible. The colours here uſed are 
always the fineſt, and the figures painted, are 


fiſhes, which are the moſt ſuitable, as they | 


ſeem to ſwim in the liquor. 


The painting of the ſeveral kinds of porce- 
lane being finrſhed, and the colours dry, the 
next ſtep is to polith them, to prepare them 
to receive the oil or varniſh, whoſe compoli- 
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tion has been already mentioned. This is done 
with a pencil of very fine feathers dipped in 
water, and bruſhed lightly over the porcelane, 
which takes off the leaſt roughneſs or inequa- 
lities. It is then fit to be varniſhed, in which 
operation a great deal of care and ſkill are re- 
quilite, both that the varniſh be laid on equal- 
ly, and not in too large quantites ; for it is ap- 
plied thicker or thinner, and ſeldom or oftener 
repeated, according to the fineneſs of the por- 
celane. 


We now come to the laſt preparation of this 
brittle ware, viz. the baking it, for which pur- 
oſe, the Chineſe have two kinds of ovens; 
bu ones, for ſuch works as are only to be 
once baked, which 1s the common way ; and 
ſmall ones, for thoſe that require a double 
baking. The large ovens are two fathoms 
deep, and almoſt four wide, and the ſides and 
roof are ſo thick, that one may lay one's hand 
on them, when the fire is at its height, with- 
out danger of burning. Theyare built in 
form of a tunnel, having a large aperture at 
top, to give vent to the ſmoke and flame, be- 
ſides four or five ſmall ones round them, which 
are opened or ſhut, to diminiſh or augment 
the heat, like the holes called regiſters, in the 
furnaces of chemiſts. Each oven 1s placed at 
the end of a long narrow paſſage, which ſerves 
inſtead of bellows, the wind being thus driven 
directly to the mouth of the furnace. 
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Every piece of porcelane of conſiderable 
value, is diſpoſed in the oven in a ſeparate caſe, 


or coffin ; but as to tea-cups, and ſuch ſmall 


veſſels, the ſame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. Theſe 
caſes are made of the ſame earth with the o- 


ven, and uſually of a cylindrical form, that 


the fire may communicate itſelf the more e- 
quably to the porcelane incloſed. The bottom 
of each caſe 1s ſprinkled over with very fine 
ſand, covered with duſt of Kaulin, that the 
ſand may not ſtick to the work ; and care is 


taken that the elane do not touch the fides 
of the caſes. In the larger caſes, which con- 


tain the ſmall pieces, they leave the middle 
vacant, becauſe the veſicls placed there would 
want the neceſſary heat; and each of theſe lit- 
tle pieces is raiſed on a ſmall maſs of earth, 
covered with powder of Kaulin. The porce- 
lane is put into caſes, leſt the too violent ef- 
fects of a naked fire ſhould diminiſh its luſtre; 
for it is owing to theſe thick coverings, that 
the beautifal complexion of the ware is not 
tarniſhed by the exceſlive heat. | 


As faſt as the caſes are filled, a workman 
ranges them in the furnace, forming them into 
Piles or columns, whereof thoſe in the mid- 
dle are at leaſt ſeven feet high. The caſes of 
the fineſt porcelane are placed in the centre, 
and the coarſeſt at the bottom; and in this 
manner, the whole cavity of the oven is killed 
with piles, except that part directly under the 


large aperture. Theſe piles are placed near 
oue another, and are fo bound together at top, 
| " 
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at bottom, and in the middle, as chat the flame 


may have a free ge among them, and in- 
finuate itſelf equally on all fides; in which lies 
great part of the workman's art, and on 
which the goodneſs of the porcelane much de- 
pends. Another thing they obſerve i:, never 
to fill an oven with all new caſes, but half 
new, half old; the old ones being ſet at the 
top and bottom of the pile, and the new ones 
in the middle. Theſe caſes are yellow before 
they are burnt, but afterwards of a dark red. 


When the oven is full, the door or mouth 
1s walled up, only a little hole being left to 
throw in ſmall pieces of wood to feed the 
fire. It is then heated gradually for four and 
twenty hours ; after which, two men, who re- 
lieve one another, throw in fuel without inter- 
miſſion: and what ſeems very ſtrange to our 
author, the workmen thus employed about the 
furnaces, drink hot tea with ſalt diſſolved in 
it, to quench their thirſt. To know when 


the porcelane is ſufficiently baked, they open 


one of the little holes abovementioned, and 
with a pair of tongs, take off the coverin 
yp wet wget 
to 7 colours 
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diſcontinue the fire, and cloſe up the a- 
perture left at the mouth of the furnace. After 
the fire is extinguiſhed, if the baking conſiſt 
of cups, and ſuch-like ſmall veſſels, they ler 

remain in the oven about twelve or fif- 


teen hours ; rr 
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defer opening it for two or three days: in 
which particular, the modern practice differs 
from the antient, wherein all kinds of veſſels 
remained in the oven conſiderably longer. 


There is another ſort of porcelane, which 
is twice painted, and twice baked, for which 
they have little ovens on purpoſe. Some of 
theſe are made of iron, and are very ſmall ; 
others of a kind of bricks, of the ſame earth 
with the porcelane caſes. The largeſt of them, 
however, does not exceed five feet in height, 
and three in diameter, being built in the torm 
of bee-hives. Round the oven, at about half 
a foot diftance, is raiſed a ſhell of common 
bricks, joined to the oven itſelf, by a kind of 
arch, which ſerves to ſtrengthen it; and four 


or five of theſe are vſually built at equal di- 


ſtances from each other. At the bottom of 
the ſhell, are holes to give air to the fire, and 
at the top, there 1s an aperture, which is co- 
vered when the porcelane is put into the oven. 
The ware here is not incloſed in coffins, as in 


the larger furnace, the oven ferving for that 


purpoſe, and being ſo exactly cloſed, that the 
veſic's receive no impreſſion of the fire, but 
what proceeds from the charcoal, diſpoſed in 
the hearth, at the bot:om of the oven, and in 
the interval, between the oven and external 
ſhell. | | 


To prepare the porcelane for this ſeec nd 
baking, it is varniſhed in the common man- 
ner; and having paſſed the great oven, it 1s 
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n then painted with various colours, aſter which, 
$ without any additional varniſhing, it is ranged 
nin piles, in the little oven, the ſmall veſſels 
being placed upon the larger in form of pyra- 
mics. The intent of the ſecond baking is 
i ſometimes to preſerve the colours the better, 
) and to give them a iort of relievo; but its more 
F uſual deſign is to hide defective places with 
the colouring, though this artifice 15 not dif 
cult to be diicovered. | 
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SECT. IV. | 


Particular Deſcriptions of the moſt remarkable 
public Buildings, and other ſingular ProduSions 
of Art, in China and Japan. 


T may be ſaid of the cities in China in ge- 
neral, that they are regularly and beauti- 
fully built ; moſt of them are of a ſquare or 
quadrangular form, with the ſtreets in ſtraighe 
lines, and interſecting each other at righe 
angles. Some cities arc of a circular or oval 
figure ; but all are built with great ſymmetry 
and uniformity, and ſurrounded with high walls 
and turrets. As for the houſes and other build- | 
ings, eſpecially the public ones, commonly 
= - dell kde outwards, = notwith- 
ſtanding the oddneſs of their taſte, appear bean- 
tiful enough; but the furniture of the inſide 1s 
not extraordinary, if we except their fine cabi- 
nets, ſcreens, and ſuch-like ornaments, with 
their China jars, and other pieces of that noble 
manufacture. The cuſtom of the country in- 
deed renders ſumptuous furniture unneceſlary, 
for it is not uſual to admit either ſtrangers or 
friends into the inner part of their houſes, but 
to entertain them in a kind of ſeparate apart- 
ment, built ſomething like our ſummer-houſes, | 
which are very neat and convenient, and more 
er leſs adorned according to the quality of the 
ownear, 
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owner, but cannot be called ſtately or magni- 


| ficent, the roots being only ſupported by wooden 


columns, and generally without a cieling. 


| Their beds, which are the fineſt part of their 
furniture, have embroidered curtains of taffety 
mn ſummer, or ſome very thin filk, which ſerve 
to keep off the flies and gnats, but admit a free 


pailage ſor the air; and in winter they have 
them of coarſe ſattin, with ſome kind of em- 
droidery. 'They have no tapeſtry ; but there is 


one fort of ornament they are very fond of, viz. 


pieces of white filk hanging on the walls or 


| wainſcot of their apartments, on which are 


written in a large character ſome moral ſen- 
tences, taken out of the writings of their cele- 
brated philoſophers. Theſe ſhort ſentences are 
m ſuch eſteem among them, that they fre- 
quently have them on their fans, ſcreens, 
pictures, cabinets, and even 2 their veſſels 

imneys in their 


warm them in cold weather. 
The Japaneſe affect a beautiful plainneſs and 


neatneis in their buildings. Their houſes are 
moſtly of wood, though lome of the better ſort 
have a ſtone foundation; and they are but one 
ſtory high, like thoſe of China, on account of 


| the frequent hurricanes and earthquakes to 
which the country is ſubjet. Theſe wooden 
| buildings make their cities very liable to fires, 


wiich often make great devaltations amongſt 
then ; but many people have an apartment of 


in they 
lecurs 


+= Þ ay 
fecure their moſt valuable effects, when they 
are threatened by ſuch diſaſters. Their floors 
are covered with mats, which are always kept 
very clean; inſtead of which the richer ſort of 


people uſe tilk ituffs, embroidered velvet, and 


cloth of gold. Their rooms are generally 
wainſcotted, and either curiouſly painted after 
their manner, or hung with pictures and painted 
paper neatly put together. The ground apart- 
ments are ſeparated from each other by parti- 
tions that are gilt and painted, and can be 
folded and removed like ſcreens ; io that five 
or ſix of them may be eaſily thrown into one, 
as is uſual at their grand entertainments, or 
according as the buſineſs and company requires. 
The chief furniture of the houſes of the nobi- 


lity is likewiſe rather elegant than ſumptuous, 


conſiſting of cabinets, ſcreens, beds, &c. of the 
beft ſort, but they do not aſſect a ſne of plate, 
_ Jewels, and other coſtly ornaments. Porcelane 
veſſels, which the Japaneſe make very large 


and exquiſitely fine, are the chief embelliſh- 


ments of their rooms, excepting curious icy me» 
tars, and other kinds of armoury. What ap- 

ears moſt ſplendid are the cielings of their 
Falls, ſtair-caſes, and ſummer-houſes, which are 
commonly of fine cedar, and beautifully gilt 
and painted. Before their houſes they have 
uſually a ſpacious court, with an aſcent of three 


or four ſteps, and a like deſcent behind, which 


leads into the gardens. 


This account may ſuffice for the buildings of | 


China and Japan in general, but ſome of their 


palaces, | 
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3 
palaces, temples, and other ſtructures require a 
moi e particular deſcription. The imperial pa- 
lace at Pekin in China, is one of the greateſt 
| curioſities in the whole empire. It is an ob- 
long ſquare, about two miles in length, and 
one in breadth, ſurrounded by two ſtout walls, 
the outermoſt whereof is of a vaſt height and 
thicknefs, and covered within and without with 


a red kind of cement, and on the top with 


ranges of brick of a beautiful yellow. Each 


| | end has a magnificent gate, or more properly 


three gates, the middlemoſt of which is only 

opened for the Emperor, but the other two are 
open for all comers and goers from morning till 
night. In the interval between the two walls 
are the apartments of the nobles and great 
| officers of ſtate, and of a great number of arti- 
| ficers conſtantly employed by the Emperor; 
beſides the courts of judicature, and divers 
other offices and lodgings, all of them very 


large and ſtately. The innermoſt wall is ſur- 


rounded by a deep ditch lined with ſtone, 
having draw-bridges over it at the ſeveral gates, 
| Which are only opened to the Mandarins or 
lords in waiting, and to ſuch as bring a ticket 
from them, ſpecifying their buſineſs. Within 
this incloſure ſtands the 1mperial palace pro. 
perly ſo called, with its gardens, baths, plea- 
ſure-houſes, and whatever is magnificent and 
delightful, particularly an artificial lake well 
ſlored with fiſh, where the court ſometimes 
take the diverſion of fiſhing in their barges. 
There are nine large courts or ſquares within 
this wall, all which are ſurrounded with ſtately 
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buildings, and we paſs through lofty arches 
from one court to another, e riſing high 
than the former. In the inner court of all 
which 15 the nobleſt and higheſt, are the apart - 
ments of the Emperor, and a grand ſeraglio of 
fine women, one of whom bears the title of 
Empreſs, and the reſt are his concubines, or 
ladies and maids of honour. There is alſo a 
great number of women who have the manage- 
ment of the kitchen, cellar, &c. ſo that it is 
computed the whole number of the fair ſex 
attending the imperial court amounts to above 
five thouſand, not to mention the eunuchs, who 
are likewiſe very numerous. This innermoſt 
quadrangle is aſcended by a flight of fix ſteps 
on all fhdes, and ſurrounded with a — 
balluſtrade, adorned with lions, dragons, and 
other embelliſhments. The buildings of this 
ſquare are all ſtately and beautiful, but that 
which is the reſidence of the Emperor far ſur- 

aſſes the reſt in ſplendor and magnificence. 
The fine porticoes ſupported by marble pil- 
lars, the glazed tiling, the curious carvings, 
gildings, and paintings, with which the apart- 
meats are adorned, the richneſs of the furni- 
ture, and the various pieces of architecture 
that make up the whole palace, all together 
have a ſurprilting effect, and look every way 
becoming the majeſty of ſo great a Monarch. 
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 KnowLEDGE and PLEASURE. 
Conſiſting of the greateſt Variety of Ox1cinaL 


Pieces, on the moſt curious and uſeful Sub- 

jects, viz. Essays, Tales, ALLEGORIES, 
Select PosTey, Every Branch of Potitn 
LirERATURE, TRADE and CoMMERCE. 


Together with the moſt uſcful Parts of Science 
and PHILOSOPHY, exhibiting the various Diſ- 
coveries and Improvements of the Learned and 
Ingenious, Abroad and at Home, every Inte- 
reſting Foreign Tranſaction, and every remark- 
able Domeſtic Occurrence. 


Calculated for univerſal Entertainment, and deſigned 


to engage by Novelty, and pleaſe by Variety. 
Embelliſhed with a great Variety of Coryrn-PraTes, 
Prans, Mays, &c. by the moſt maſterly Hands; 
rticularly a complete Set of Maps of all the Counties 
in Great-Britain, very accurately engraved. 


To the PUBLIC. 


FYHE of the public, has 
for a conſiderable time cheriſhed lite- 
merit: in conf of which, 
imagination has been firetched to concert 
new, 3 — extenſive channels, of con- 
veying knowledge, 

— ow — . the moſt diſtin- 

iſhed amongſt theſe modern improvements, 
2 the diffuſe and comprehenfive + A, a 
magazine, which ſtrongly recommends itſelf to 
the public, when trac taſte, ſprightly fancy, 
and a ſolid judgment concur in the execution. 
The real uſefulneſs of ſuch a defign, may ſerve 
as an 2 
kind, which is not the production of a haſty 
thought, but the reſult of a long attention to 
the moſt proper methods of deſerving the en- 
couragement of the public. 


The the preſent work, would 


be far endeavouring to promote his own 
ng, by any invidious infinuations, tending 
to of others ; he is ſenfible, that, 
however pompous titles, and extravagant en- 
gements may prepoſſeſs, it is only from aſſi- 
duous application, a ſteady exertion of abili- 
ties, and diſplaying real merit, that he can 
for the laſting regards of the impartial 
lic. Glowing with an honeſt deſire to di- 
_— — — * = 
reject, as equally trifli a , every at- 
tempt whick ſuch motives do not authoriſe 


and ſupport. He is reſolved not to ſpare pains 
or — to oblige his readers with a vari- 
ety of agreeable „ 


gratifying the thirſt 
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ogy for offering a new work of this 
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To the PUBLIC. 
and his utmoſt deſire will be = gee gs 
ous, in the choice of ſuch as ſhall be occafion- 
ally feleted. Whatever part of literature, or 
particular ſubje& in the boundleſs fields of ſci- 
ence and philoſophy, appear peculiarly intereſt- 


ing, will be inveſtigated, and, it 1s 
will be treated with all the warmth of affection, 
becoming ſincere admirers of uſeful knowledge, 
and that energy of thought and ex 
_ ought to be diſplayed in the ſervice of 

e public. 

The agreeable manner of cloathing inſtrue- 
tion in the dreſs of fiction, and couching a 
moral in the inſinuating diſguiſe of a tale, will 
be one object of his purſuit. The diſcoveries 
and improvements made in foreign countries, 
(of which the earlieſt accounts will be obtain- 
ed by means of an extenſive correſpondence) 
will be carefully and faithfully communicated ; 
and the lover of ſcience will be thereby made 
acquainted, not only with the actual ſtate 
of every branch of uſeful knowledge, but al- 
ſo with the preſent purſuits of the learned, from 


Which there is the greateſt room to expect 


further improvements. InsTRUCTION and A- 
MUSEMENT, as they are the t objects of 
all human ſtudy, will be ully blended in 
this work; which, as it is deſigned for ge- 
neral uſe, ought to conſiſt of ſubjects intereſt- 
ing, as well as entertaining to all. Therefore 


whatever may ſerve to amuſe a vacant hour, 


to entertain by its novelty or importance, the 
tranſactions of our own times, or the reſcuing 
from abſcurity and oblivion, many of antient 


To the PUBLIC. 


date, the agreeable ſallies of imagination, or 


the intereſting occurrences of real life, will 
furniſh the materials for the preſent work. N 
The admirers of the muſes will be treated 
with original pieces ot poetry, on various 
ſubjects. 

The plot and characters of every new piece 
of dramatic entertainment, will be communi- 
cated, and impartial remarks made thereon. 

A complete catalogue of all new books will 
be given monthly. . 

IThoſe domeſtic occurrences of the month, 
and thoſe foreign tranſactions which are wor- 
thy of recording, will be collected and ranged 
in a proper order. | 

And to render the whole as complete as poſ- 


| fible, it is intended to embelliſn this work 


with a variety of copper plates, maps, plans, 
&c. which often convey a more lively image, 
and ſtrike the fancy ſtronger, even than the 
molt laboured deſcriptions. "Theſe will be ex- 
ecuted by the beſt maſters. 5 


„„ In each branch of this undertaking, the aſ- 
fiftance of the ingenious is earneſtly ſolicited, and 
they may be aſſured, that all poſſible regards xiil 
be paid to every degree of real merit. 


